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HEN WORD CAME that Japanese 
explorer Naomi Uemura had reached 
the North Pole after an epic solo dogsled 
journey, there was no reason to doubt it, His 
position had been fixed by a satellite orbiting 
far overhead, responding to pulses from a 
transmitter on his sled, and further verified by 
aircraft that five times resupplied him en route. 

Those of us who grew up with the traditions 
of polar exploration thought instantly of 
Comdr. Robert E, Peary. How very different it 
was in 1909, when life rested on what dog and 
sted could carry all those bitter miles from Cape 
Columbia. Uemura's confrontation with a 
hungry polar bear would, 69 vearsearlier, have 
meant certain disaster and probably death. 

Had Commander Peary and his rival Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook been equipped with today's 
sophisticated navigation instruments, the 
longtime controversy that still surrounds them 
would never have occurred. At the planet's 
highest latitudes there was vast chance of error 
inobservation by fatigued, desperate men. 

In retrospect, it seems to matter not so much 
if explorers of that day found, undershot, or 
overshot the Pole. For they epitomized a kind 
of courage and fortitude that stands as a monu- 
ment to them. Those who fell short of a techni- 
cal victory achieved an enduring moral one 

If technology has lessened the risks, it has 
also added to owr appreciation of the rigors 


involved, 7: if ‘ P f 
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Solo to the Pole ags 

A daring Japanese, Naomi Uemura, challenges 
ae Arctic to become the first to reach the 

top of the world alone, With photographs by 
the author and fra Block 
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a New Stability 326 

Al war since its infancy, a young nation al a 
crovirodds of ancient civilizations learns to 
meet the demands of aomodern world. Howard 
La Fay and James L. Stanfield provide a 
closeup look, 


Undersea Wonders 

of the Galapagos 363 

Gerard Wellington and David Dewhiller explore 
a fascinating world that Darwin never saw. 


A Most Uncommon Town 433 

For Columbus, Indiana, modern architectural 
ruisterneces have reshaped the look 

and life-stle of an entire community, David 


deffery and J, Bruce Baumann capture 


fie result 


The Jovy of Pigs 4398 


The devghted owner af a 225-powuriad rei 
“mitipie” extols thease mitelt- etaligne d bornavard 

wiallenwe ré—iecey sais Pare BORA of intelligence, 
cleanliness, and all-round bene fit fe 

man. By Aent Britt, with photographs by 

George F. Mobley. 


New Mexico's 

Mountains of Mystery 416 

In the fastness af the Sangre de Crista, author 
Kober Laxdit finds the spirit and language 

af old Spain scil alive, thowgh changing 

under J0th-century pressures. Photographed 
by Craig Aurness, 


COVER: Adventurer Naam Liemura faces 
due north under a 24-hour April sun as 

he doesleds for the Pole single-handed 
Protograph by fra Block, meeting 

Cemura (left) at an air resupply palni 
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HORTLY BEFORE DAWN the 
polar bear attacks. From the great 
surrounding ridges ofice he emerges 
like a wraith, padding silentiv 
toward the cam. 

From my sleeping bag inside the tent I 
hear the sudden vammer of the dogs and 
sense a note of alarm. In the Arctic there are 
few creatures a sled dog instinctively fears 
Oneis man, another is the polar bear, 

46 T reach for the zipper of my sleeping 
bag, the barking trails off, and I realize that 
the dogs have broken loose and scattered 
Seconds later | hear the footfalls 

Unlike those of a dog, they are heavy and 
shuffling, with a weight that sends tremors 
through my pillow. The sound of breathing 
follows, and I feel the presence of the bear, 
inches away on the other side of the nylon 
tent wall 

“Tt's all over,” I think. “I’m going to be 
killed.” Then my mind turns to my beloved 
wife in Tokvo 

“Kimi-chan, help me somehow,” I pray, 
and a sudden sense of calm overtakes me. 

[shall probably be killed, butif Thaveany 
chance at all, it is to lie still in the sleeping 
bag and breathe just as little as possible. 

I think of my rifle lying almost within 
reach, vet it 1s not loaded and is as useless 
now asif Thad leftrt behind at my base camp 
on the shore of the Arctic Ocean. 

Thesweat pours from me, making me itch 
all over as if bitten by fleas. Outside I can 
hear the bear slashing through the food sup- 
plies—pemmican, frozen seal meat, a buck- 
etof nourishing whale ail. 

“May he be satisfied with that!’ I pray 
silently, my lunes almost bursting 

But heisn't. Turning tothe tent, he begins 
ripping at the flimsy nylon with his great 
claws ancl grunting loudly as] literally hold 
my breath, Anew terror scizes me asthe tent 
wall bulges inward and | feel the bear's nose 
thrust against my back 

“Now it is surely over,” 1 think. “Live hu- 
man meat is tastier than pemmican or frozen 
seal. He's found my scent. I'm finished,” 

And suddeniv, unaccountably. the bear 
leaves. With a final sniff at the tent he pads 
aff, the sound of his heavy footsteps slowlh 
receding. Silence at last 

And a giant lungful of air. 

The date is March 9, 1978, fourdavs since 
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Last dose of companion- 
ship before two months of 
solitude keene Uemura in 
stitches (lelti as he sews a 
wolverine how cover in his 
base camp at Alert, Can- 
ada. Uemura outfitted 
himself Eskimo fashion 
with a caribou-fur jacket 
polar-bearskin trousers, 
ono «6sealstkin boots AL 
Oanaig, near Thule, Green- 
land, he commissioned an 
Fskime artivan to build 
from oak o 4.5-meter (15- 
foot) slecdl (below, Left) 
Rough ice and deep snow 
later forced Uemura to ex- 
change it for a Ughter ane 
shorter one of pine 

4¢ 51500 heart, shed dows 
are Viluable cargo; Lie- 
muro loads a husky (rignt) 
into a DAC-3 en route from 
Wanng to the base camp 
Cemura used 14 to 17 dogs 
to pull the sled, He was fi 
nanced largely by Japanese 
media interests. 

4t 37, Uemura (4 no 
stranger to solo epic adven 
tures. Me has scaled the 
highest peaks in North 
imerica, South America, 
ond! Afri¢n: tafted 6,000 ki 
lometers down the Ama 
ton: and mushed more than 
[2,000 kilometers from 
Greenland to Alaska—the 
longest solo dogsied trip on 
record. He has also climbed 
Viount Everest with the 
rst japanese expedition to 
reach the summit 

“Sari ne propect 
means sharing the satiefac- 
tron from it,” Lemurn &x- 
fiains. “] want to do -a 


pro yes tall Dy ii seit.” 





By ice, air, and sea 


ROBERT E. PEARY i909 
Fulfilling a life's ebarasion, Commander Peary 
| announced that he, Matthew Henson, and 
fe four Eskimos riached the Pole on April 6. 

: y Some authors contend that Dr. Frederick 

A. Cook achinved the Pole a year earlier. Based on 
the records of beth men—inexact by modern stan- 
dards — tciontiats of the time accepted Peary + claim 
and discredited Cook's, but the controversy lingers. 


RICHARD E. BYRD [926 
Commander Byrd and copilot Floyd Bennett took 
off from 5 en ina Fokker trimotor, 
: feed, on May 9, They reported thay 
rnached the Pole the same day and returned. Recent 


critics have questioned the limits of the plane's perfor- 
mance, but neither Byrd nor Bennett is alive to reply. 





NORGE (i926 

What to the Eskimos to be a 

whale igen the sky was instead on divieitts 
Norge, which on May (2. three days after Byrd's 
flight, passed over tha Pole on its 70-hour trip 
from Spitsbergen to Alaska, italian officer Um- 
berto Nobile designed and piloted the airship; the expe- 
dition was led by Norwegian explorer Roald Amundsen. 





NAUTILUS 1958, SKATE [959 
Pioneering a route across the top of the 
world, the US.'S. Nautilus, the world's first 
nuclear submarine, pessed under the North 
Pole in August on its historic four-day 
voyage under the ice from Alaska to 

* Greenland. Seven months later the Skate, 
its course classified, became the firtt submarine to 
break through the ice and surface at the Pole. 






RALPH PLAISTED i968 
An Ineuraces man from, Minnesota and thres 
other amateur exp reached the North 
= Pole by snowmobile on April i9, making them 
“i «the first to make the journay by motorized 
surface travel. Thay also were the first to have their 
success verified; a U.S, Air Force weather plane 
recorded thair presence. 








.._ WALLY HERBERT (969 

= After 4 months and 3,000 kilometers. 
a four-man dogeled expedition led b 
Englishman Wally Herbert planted ¢. 
Union Jack at the North Pole on April 5. 
Beginning at Point Barrow, Alaska, ¢hia 
trek covered more territory than any of the other 
recorded surface crossings to the Pols. 


ARKTIKA |S77 

Crunching through the polar ice, the 
Soviet Union's near icebreaker Arktiha 
became on Auguat 7 the first surface ship 
to navigate the Arctic to the Pole. 
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First solo assault 


CY WILDERNESS awaited Naomi 

Uemura on March 6, 1978, when in minus 
45°C weather he pushed off from Cape 
Columbia and headed toward the Pole—the 
goal of adventurers ever since: Kuropean 
explorers in the 1500's sought a northern 
passage to China. For the next eight weeks 
Uemura struggled across 800 kilometers of 
the icebound Arctic Ocean, its surface, 
according to Robert E. Peary, one of 

unimaginable unevenness and 

rouihness:” Muesive ice floes are 
constantly moving, grinding, and 
crashing like continental 
plates, throwing up Jagved 
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on the Pole 


ridges of ice and cracking apart to create 
treacherous lanes of open water. On April 
29, alter repeated hardships and several 
close calls on his life, Uemura arrived 
at the top of the world. 
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several expeditions have 


anada’s Cape Lo- 
Arctic Ocean in an attempt to 
rson to reach the North Pole 
preceding Although 
succeeded 
solo eftott. Lo at hie. © Ty 
| have arranged for resupply flights 
along the 766-kilometer route to the Pole by 
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ow, With almost the entir 
to fo. lam thankful to be alive. Surveving 
the wreckage of the camp, I spy my dogs in 
the distance. My anger ‘i over their be- 
pun for it stemmed not from fear but 
from excitement. In the (renzy of the bear's 
atta they had peers then 
chased after afemale dog thal was in season 
Such mist ct me dearly later on 
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to wait for the intruder, certain he will re 
turn foranother meal. lamconcerned about 
the rifle, for at minus40° Celsius itcan freeze 
up or hang fire at the critical moment. 

As a precaution | soak the firing mecha- 
nism in kerosene to ensure instant action 
Nearly 24 hours after the first attack the 
hear emerges once more from the towering 
ice range alongside the camp 

At the first vip from the dogs, now tigh 
secured, I station myself beside the sled an nd 
train my telescopic sight on the bear, He 
comes toward me, dignified, massive 
through the eyepiece At a range of fifty 
meters | squeeze the trigger stands 
upright. Then with a groan he is down, 
dragging his great body back toward the 
safety of the ice hills. Several more shots for 
rood measure, and itis over. 

Within wit the supply thght is over- 
: drop yy tent. clog food, an 





the bes ‘iag 


hie rita | fd new 


other replacements, Once again the sled is 
* : 








y loaded. It weighs more than 450 kilo- 
grams (1,000 pounds) overall, a heavy bur- 
den for 17 dogs in only fair condition. At the 
Eskimo Village of Qanag, near Thule, in 
Greenland, where 1 had purchased the dogs 
1 Was forced to take what was available. To 
ret a particular dog, | ama hacl to ac- 
cept a poor one in the bargain. The results 


are already obvious 


® MARCH 11 we resume the hattle 
with our timeless foe, the Arctic 
Ocean. Itisaternble region, see mingls 
without @ flat surface. As the does and I 
(train to advance the sled throughan endless 
maze of jagged ice boulders, | feel surround 
ed by giant thorns (following pages), Often I 
must hack a passage rveangh Solid ice with 
An iron bar so that the dogs can scramble 
through Continued on page 309) 





voured the dog food a 





Alert to danger, Uemura sits amid newh 
delivered supplics: and cleans his: rifle 
lel), resely should a mila hear attack 
Two weeks earlier Uemura had been 


awakened by the dogs” barking, a noise 
that faded to leave only the sound of heavy 
fooite ps and bowed breathing. A polar bear 
was ralding the camp. The marauder de 
ret Se ae i the tent 

s Cemura lay elciees Inside: his sleeping 
a his high-powered “ifie' inloaded neal 
him. The voung bear nudged the bag with 
is moose and then decided to leave. When 
the Dear returned the next day, Uemura 
was ready, shooting the animal at a dis- 
tance of fifty meters. [mn accordance with 
Canadian laws, Uemura reported the kill 
to Wildlife officer Bernard P. Hergman 
(top) and later handed over the jawhone 
for age identification inbeve), 





The polar dash slowed to a crawl whenever ice ridges stood in the way. Coming upona 


barricade sometimes reaching nine metersin height, Vemura would be forced to hack opena 


path with an iron rod and then by hand maneuver the 450 kilogram (1,00 -rovirbel ) loatled 


Tale Vation! Geographic, Seplember £976 
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The day will soon come when one passage— 
an advance of several meters—requires 20 
to 30 hours’ work. 

On this day we struggle for eight hours 
and cover only two kilometers, a distance | 
can walkin halfan hour. Itisareliefatlastto 
stop and pitch the tent. How far can we 
move lomorrow? 


ARCH 12: The Pole is still far, far 

\¥4 | ahead. Wind and cold punish us se- 

verely. With the thermometer still at 

minus 38°C and with the wind in my face, ] 

develop frostbite on my nose and chin, The 

dogs fare little better. When their paws are 

cut by ice or injured ina fight over food ora 

female, pain forces the animals to sleep with 

legs outstretched rather than folded under 
them. The result is exposure and frostbite. 

Two dogs suffer so badly that I release 
them from the traces and let them walk be- 
side the sled. Now there are [5 left to pull, 
and our progress slows accordingly, 

Atthis time of year the sun shines ina low 
arc along the horizon for about nine and a 
half hours a day. Within three weeks or so 
there will be continuous light, improving 
visibility but not the lemperature. 

Always, under way, I must scout the 
route ahead, climbing the endless blocks of 
ice to find the best possible path ahead. In- 
variably the choice is discouraging. 

The great pressure ridges of ice remind me 
of the stone fences built by Sherpa tribesmen 
along the slopes of the Himalavas, where] 
have climbed, The fences were works of art; 
the ridges are nightmares, 

March 16 brings.a new problem, one we 
will face increasingly with the approach of 
spring. In astretch of flat ice we encounter a 
lead of open water some fifty meters wide, 
blocking our route, There is nothing to do 
but wait till the lead closes ina day or 50. At 
last the gap narrows to a meter and a half, 
and I drive the dogs across, They are slug- 
gish, and five get a soaking; their wet skins 
freeze in asecond, After ten minutes of exer- 
tion, however, they are warm again. 


By March 26 we are doing better, twenty 
kilometers on this one day. In soft snow 
the dogs run as if they are swimming, fore- 
paws outstretched and heads lifted high, 
Although I feed them full rations—more 
than a pound each of pemmican and dog 
food daily—they are always hungry. Un- 
less I watch them carefully, they devour in 
an instant their rawhide traces, the sealskin 
whip, even my gloves. The female dog in 
stason causes further problems along the 
way. Fights and attempts to mate with her 
never cease, and 1 am constantly forced to 
separate the animals, 

The pressure to keep moving is constant, 
and T sleep only five or six hours a night. At 
the end of a day's chopping and struggling 
against the ice, my legs are stagwering and I 
feel as if my body does not belong to me. 
sometimes I fall asleep as soon as [enter the 
tent. Tonight whenI... . 


I intended to write, and in any case 

April 1 is a special day, The supply 
plane has managed toland onastretchof flat 
ice that I have located and marked among 
the ridges. At my request the plane has 
brought a smaller and lighter sled, plus two 
fresh dogs to replace the injured ones, and 
supplies for the next two weeks: pemmican 
and commercial dog food, frozen seal meat, 
kerosene, tools for sled repair, a new cam- 
éra, and a pair of gloves. 

In addition there is food for myself—fro- 
zen caribou meat, along with biscuits, sug- 
ar, whale oil, salt, coffee, and jam. Back 
aboard the plane go my old sled and the two 
invalid dogs, With a roar the plane lifts off, 
and lam alone once more. 

Iam grateful for the supplies, especially 
the caribou meat. J eat as the dogs do—once 
a day at the end of travel, and always un- 
cooked meat. Caribou is both nourishing 
and delicious in raw form, and I-heve little 
time for cooking. Moreover, if 1 boil meat in- 
side the tent, the vapor crystallizes on the 
tent wall and creates a continual ice storm, 


lee MORNING IT have forgotten what 


An oasis of tracks on adesolate and rumpled Arctic plain marks the perimeters of Uernura’s 
campsite following an airlift of supplies. A marker at top indicates the start ofanimprovised 
runway. Inall, Vemura received five airlifts, which furnished him regularly with food and 
kerosene and replaced dogs injured by frostbite or too weary to carry on, 
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ben a supply 


nlane drops a tent and dog food to replace 


Help from above arrives w 


goods ruined in the polar-bear attack 
Meanwhile, the mountains sull visible on 
Canada’s Ellesmere Ishin remind Ue- 
mura of the lone wav he must go. Inside the 
red-wialled tent (below) Uemura melts 
snow for drinking water to go with & mea 
af canbou meuzt topped with whale fat. Af- 
terward he pute in hit daily radio call 
(right) to base camp to discuss his prog- 
ress, to talk about ice conditions, and per- 


hans just to hearsomebody else's voir 

















April 4 brings promise of an unexpected 
addition to the partv: One of the female 
dogs, Shiro, has become noticeably pregz- 
nant. Sheissure to give birth within a week, 
and what am I to do when that happens? | 
have never belped deliver puppies. In the 
Arctic one must learn to improvise 

April 5, and the cold continues. My morn- 
ing sighting with the sextant is hampered by 
a strong northeast wind that attacks my 
hands like bee stings. My fingers grow numb 
and lose sensation, as if they were nol my 
own. I slip my hands inside the polar-bear 


A prod here, a prod there, tells 
Uemura whether newly frozen 
ie is firm enough ta 
hit sled. North of the 86th par- 
allel he encountered constant 
difficulty with the crack-up of 
ice, which at one campsite 
(right) jeft him stranded for 
seVeral hours at the edge of a 
dangerous expanse of ice-filled 
water. Most times Uemura 
would wait for the surface bo 
iree ze but cit] coccuston tive ex- 
plorer used moving ice blocks to 
ferry dogs and sled across the 
dark water 





hold 
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fur of my trousers, and the sting returns fora 
time, then finally disappears 

With great care | work out my position: 
85° 19° 2° NN. 69° 25° 2° W. Lam 246ar kilo- 
meters from Cape Columbia, and more than 
twice that—320 kilometers—trom the Pole. 
Grimiy I set off northward again 


Y NOW I have crossed enough ice hills 
‘to disgust me, If I had companions, 
_ like the Nihon University team from 
Tokvo that is heading separately for the 
Pole. I could share the everlasting. jobs of 





hacking a way through the ice and helping 
the dogs haul the sled. But how can I com- 
plain? I have chosen to go alone of my own 
tree will. That is the challenge, and I must 
meet it. 

During times of monotony the dogs are a 
diversion. No two have the same nature. 


There is the dog that always pullsto the right 
side, another that pulls dead center, and still 
anotherthat pulls tothe left, Thereisthe dog 
that cries “Yap!" even when the whip does 
not touch it. and another that never cries, no 
matter how much itis whipped. Then there 


is the dog that begins pulling with all its 
might if 1 so much as raise my whip hand. 
And finally there is the dog that casts a side- 
long glance at me while running, as if to say, 
“Can't you see I'm doing my best?” 

Now at last Shiro decides to have her 
pups. On the night of April 9 she begins to 
deliver, one pair outside the tent. These are 
eaten by the other dogs before J am able to 
reach them, 

Then, inside the tent, comes another 
batch, four this time, one dead, and the re- 
maining three make their first crv of “Mew! 





Mew!” These I bed down in an old, warm 
caribou skin. 

After a sleepless night as midwife, I bun- 
dle Shiro and her three offspring aboard the 
sled. The extra weight slows us down, but I 
hope that the puppies will live to fly out safe- 
ly on the next supply flight. Then on the 
night of April 11 come three more puppies, 
one dead, and the number of survivors 
stands at five. Later, one dies of exposure. 


fa APRIL 12 1 make a costly mistake, 
() Shortly after the morning start we en- 


counter a lead about five meters wide, 
running northwest by west across the route. 
Leaving the dows with the sled, I search 
along the edge of the lead until I find a nar- 
row point where we can cross: Returning to 
the dogs, 1 pause to take a few pictures of 
some unusually large ice blocks beside the 
lead. When at length [ return to the narrow 
section, itis no longer there—the gap has al- 
most doubled in width! 

Regret. Resentment. Unkind thoughts 
concerning photographs. Now I must either 
wait for the lead to close, which may take a 
day or two, or detour to the west in search of 
passable ice. Impatiently I choose the latter, 
and we set off westward. 

Halfan hourlater we reach asection of the 
lead some five meters wide, with thick slabs 
of ice floating in it. We crass over by way of 
the slabs, only to find an even bigger lead be- 
yond, this one at least ten meters wide. 

“Tf the ice continues like this,” I reflect, 
“we will never reach the Pole.” 

Once again floating ice slabs provide the 
solution. At the narrowest point of the lead, 
some eight meters in width, there are a few 
slabs in the water: It occurs to me that I can 
improve matters by cutting slabs from the 
edge of the lead-a few meters away and acdd- 
ing them to the existing ones to strengthen 
our“pontoon” bridge. 

It takes two hours, but finally we are 
ready. Examining the slabs, I realize that 
the dozs must maintain speed at all cost. 
There can be no letdown when they reach 
the farside of the lead, forthey must still pull 
the sled across the last remaining slabs. 

They succeed, but only barely. With a 
shout I set them off, pushing the sled from 
behind across one slab and then the next. At 
the last slab, when the dogs have already 
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made it across, they suddenly stop pulling. 

The slab tilts dangerously and the rear 
runners begin to slide underwater. Leaping 
forward, I hit the slackened traces with my 
whip handle and scream at the dogs, “Go! 
Go!” With a final effort they lunge forward, 
and the sled crunches at last onto solid ice. 

Once before in the Arctic, while driving a 
team along the Greenland coast, I lost both 
dogs and sled momentarily through the ice. | 
came close to following them and surely 
would have perished in the freezing water. 

Such experiences do not strengthen one’s 
courage, on the contrary, they shake one’s 
confidence. During that moment on the tilt- 
ing slab I recalled the Greenland accident, 
and the memory increased my fear of the 
freezing water. Once we come to know fear, 
the more quickly il seizes us, and the longer 
ittakes to gather up our courage. 


T take a noon sighting and plot my posi- 

tion—406 air kilometers from Cape Co- 
lumbia, 360 ta the Pole. Though my route is 
hardly so direct, the figures are heartening. 
Vet Iam still behind schedule. I had hoped 
toreach the 87th parallel by tomorrow's sup- 
ply flight, but T am 27 kilometers south of 
the line. 

Next day the plane manages to land with 
fresh supplies and halfanew dogteam. Nine 
animals jump off the plane and 16 go 
abourd, including Shiro and four surviving 
puppies (page 318). I am relieved to see the 
others go, for they never displayed much 
spirit. Still, they helped pull the sled more 
than 400 grueling kilometers from Cape 
Columbia, and for that lowe them thanks, 

Alone once more, | ponder the route 
ahead. With 360 kilometers still to go, Dcan 
reach the Pole in ten davs ifice and weather 
permit. Despite past difficulties I feel 
strangely sure of success, yet the success is 
not mine alone, Credit goes to those who be- 
lieved in me, Who advised and supported 
me, In Japan | received many donations 
from people I do noteven know, Itis for all 
these that | must reach the goal, 

The next morning, April 15, Tam less op- 
timistic. A blinding snowstorm with high 
north-northeast winds pins me down all day 
and the next. Visibility is near zero, and itis 
dangerous to move; the dogs do not budge. 


| AM PAST the halfway point. On April 13 
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They lie curled up inthe lee of the tent, heads 
downwind, the driving snow turning them 
into shapeless white mounds. 

By noononthe 17th the weather improves 
slightly, and I can wait no longer. But the 
snow is a cunning enemy. It covers the ter- 
rain ahead, camouflaging both the old solid 
ice and the newly formed sections that are 
dangerously thin. Several times the dogs 
break through, and more than once I go in 
up to my knees. 


OON A NEW DANGER presents it- 
self; Vast areas of ice are on the move. 
| Asi calla brief halt, [notice an ice peak 
fifty meters to the north, moving majestical- 
lv in a southeast direction. The world 
around mé seems to move like a revolving 
stage in a plant clockwise manner. Move- 
ment creates cracks in the floes, and in the 
evening [ pitch camp in such away that if the 
ice begins to break up near me I will be ready 
toescape quickly. 

April 15, and the ice is still shifting, [f the 
direction is southeastward, it is working 
Against me; when I camp, I am actually los- 
ing ground. The noises of breaking ice, 
greatly magnified, remind me of a carpenter 
working in a basement, or of a stoneémason 
cutting stone. Lesser sounds resemble glass 
shattering somewhere in the distance. None 
of them is pleasing. 

For the first time I am literally afloat on 
the Arctic Ocean, traveling across huge sec- 
tions of disconnected, grinding ice, Inevita- 
bly the sections grow smaller. 

On the evening of this day I find myselfon 
such a section, a flat island of ice measuring 
200 or 300 meters across. Choosing what 
seems to be a solid area for a campsite, I tie 
down the dogs and pitch the tent. No sooner 
have I done so than a massive crack appears 
less than twenty meters from the tent, in- 
stantly reducing our island to a third of its 
former size. 

Clearly we cannot remain while our is- 
land dwindles to nothing beneath us, I look 
for an escape route to a larger island. Anice 
floe seven meters high floats past me. As J 
watch, it capsizes and thunders into the wa- 
ter, poppingits massive head to the surfacea 
moment later. 

Inthe midst of such an icequake, whatam 
I to do? I consider radicing base camp to 
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report my situation, but the camp is more 
than four hundred kilometers away. By the 
time help arrives, I will be a block of ice my- 
self, floating in the dark ocean. 

Most of the dogs are new, and my heart 
has not vet reached theirs. Still, [must try to 
make them save themselves, together with 
the sled and me. While I consider the possi- 
bilities, another crack opens up even closer 
than the last one, and our island suddenly 
becomes an islet. There is no more time for 
reflection. 

An ecidy of current catches our bit of ice 
and jams it against another block leacing to 
what appears to be solid ice, It is our only 
chance. (arabbing an iron chopping bar, I 
lift it above my head and bring it down as I 
had done once before with my whip handle 
on the traces between the dogs and the sled. 
“Gol Now! Gol" I shout with all my voice, 
and in w single spurt the dogs pull the sled to 
the adjoining ice block. 

Good. Cnce more and we aré safe. I bring 
the bar down again on the traces, and the 
dogs strain with all their might. Seconds lat- 
eT We are on firm ice again, 


| NARROW ESCAPE convinces me 
that T have been too impatient. Travy- 
WL eling alone in the Arctic requires care- 
ful planning at all times, and too often | 
have jumped ahead without thinking. Com- 
petition with the Nihon University group 
has sometimes clouded my judement; it is 
the Arctic 1 must challenge, not my 
COuUntITYmen. 

So now I try patience, wailing hopefully 
for the ice sections to freeze together in a sin- 
gle mass. The temperature stands at minus 
20°C, and freeze-up occurs very slowly. Al- 
most every hour T test the newly forming ice 
with my iron bar to see if it will hold the sled. 
Not until the morning of April 21 dol decide 
it is Safe to travel again. 

My patience is quickly rewarded: On this 
memorable day the dogs and I cover forty 
kilometers. April 22 adds another sixty kilo- 
meters, one of the best runs during the entire 
expedition; we are closing fast on our geal. 
By my calculations we are only 233 kilome- 
ters from the Pole—five davs’ travel under 
good conditions. 

My own figures are borne out by a track- 
ing system arranged for me by the U.S. 
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Smithsonian Institution in cooperation with 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. A smal] battery-powered trans- 
mitter on my sled sends an automatic signal 
tothe American satellite Nimbus 6 traveling 
in a circular orbit over both Poles; The re- 
sulting fix is transmitted to my base camp at 
the edge of the Arctic Ocean and relayed to 
me by rac, 


| clouds that reduce visibility and pre- 
LA) vent me from gauging the roughness of 
the ice. A great jumble of ice boulders pre- 
sents another obstacle, and we advance only 
twenty kilometers. 

Over such terrain the dogs quickly be- 
come exhausted, At my order of “Yah!” to 
commence pulling, each dog simply lies in 
harness and gazes around at its teammates 
as if the order were meant solely for them. 
Moreover, in rough going the dogs abandon 
the Greenland fan formation and bunch 


Nez 23 slows me down with heavy 





Howl of wind, creak of tce, whi 


together in single file, snarling the traces and 
forcing me to halt and untangle them. 

On April 24 the ice begins to open again, 
and I must detour in search of passable 
leads, At one point I come upon an expanse 
of dark open water, curving through the 
pale ice like the graceful sweep of a Japanese 
calligrapher’s brush across rice paper. 

Ancel still we push ahead, sometimes cross- 
ing wider leads by the familiar pontoon tech- 
nique, utilizing floating ice slabs. On one 
occasion when there is no floating ice, | 
decide to make a bridge of the sled itself, 
unloading it and sliding it out over the water 
until both ends rest firmly on the edges of 
the beacl. 

The dogs are skeptical of my handiwork, 
but they allow themselves to be led one by 
one across the makeshift span. When they 
are-all on the far side, I harness them once 
more, and with a single pull the bridge be- 
comes. asied again. 

Lam pleased with my small success, and 


mper of dogs—the sounds only deepen 
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at day's end in camp I sketch a small dia- 
gram of the operation: 


sled 
#15 meters 


seawater 
3 meters 
Despite my resolve | am disappointed to 
learn by radio that the Nihon University 
team is closer to the Pole than Iam and will 
almost certainly arrive first. No matter, | 
have set myself the goal of being the very 
first to make it alone, and Iam determined 
todo so, 


[yh )* APRIL 25, the day I had hoped to 
5 reach the Pole, we are still 128 kilome- 


ters short of it, Once more the day's 
progress is disappointing; hampered by 
ice boulders, we advance only about twenty 
kilometers. One of the dogs has injured 


the spell of solitude as Vermura pauses amid an empty, white sea. 


his foreleg badly, Though I need all the pull- 
ing power und speed possible, I cannot see 
him suffer, l exchange his harness for a seat 
onthe sled. 

Not long afterward the weather makes up 
forthe loss. The wind turns brisk andswings 
round to the sauth, favoring me with a fol- 
lowing breeze, Lcalculate the effectas that of 
two additional dogs, so we are ahead by ato- 
tal of one! 

On April 26 the final supply flight drops 
enough food for s¢veral more days, and I 
vow I will need no more. Cheered by the 
thought, ID drive the dogs hard the following 
day, and we make excellent progress. Only 
75 kilometers remain to the Pole, 

They prove to be difficult ones. As: we 
near the top of the world, the ice boulders 
seem to grow more numerous, and I am 
forced to push the dogs to the very limit of 
their endurance. 

The sled shows equal signs of strain: 
a cracked front runner caused by sudden 
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impact with an ice block, and a broken rear 
handle board suffered when the sled turns 
completely over. The board does not trouble 
me, but the runner is a serious matter: If my 
temporary repairs fail, we will be immobi- 
lized for davs. 

The Nihon University team has already 
reached the Pole and will coon be airlifted 
out. Itis useless to dwell on the mishaps that 
delayed me and perhaps prevented me from 
arriving first. [have done my bestinmyown 
way, as 1 am sure they have done in theirs. 
To resent their success would be unworthy. 
Instead, T feel gratitude for having come 
safely so far. Mav the rest go as safely. 


PRIL 28: Will this be the final day? Per- 
haps, if there is flat ice beyond the 
SU ridges and boulders, Somehow I feel 
the North Pole should be covered with total- 
ly flat ice, though present conditions do not 
Sugeest it. 

For more than a week now the-sun has 
shone 24 hours a day, so that I both travel 
and sleep in the midst of light, One grows 
used to the sensation and allows the body to 
become its own clock: When exhaustion 
takes over, itis time tostop; afew hours’ rest 
restores the urge tomove. Chronometers are 
strictly for finding longitude: 

This morning after an hour's travel the ice 
bouldersseem to thin out, and patches of flat 
ice appear as welcome oases. Although the 
ice seems solid, 1 know that it is constantly 
moving, as much as three kilometersaday. | 
cannot tell whether it is carrying me toward 
the Pole or away from it, but if I make rea- 
sonable speed, itwill not matter. 

The temperature has risen to minus 18°C, 
and where [muststill hack apassagethrough 
ice for the dogs the sweat pours from me as if 
Iwereina furo, a Japanese bath. 

Thanks to fewer supplies the sled is con- 
siderably lighter, perhaps down to 200 or 
$00 kilograms. The advantage is offset by 
rising fatigue in the dogs, though they do the 
best they can for me. 

Once again we encounter leads, which 


crosshatch the level surface of the ice like 
some giant fisherman's net laid out to dry. 
Most of the leads are narrow enough for the 
dogs to jump across, but still they cost us 
time. Though we travel steadily for almost 
14 hours, it is not enough: Tomorrow must 
be the day. 

Wearily I unhitch the dogs and raise the 
tent—surely for the last time? I regard my 
sleeping bag and realize I cannot get into it; 
my excitement is too great for sleep. With 
the tent walls aglow from the midnight sun, 
I wait out the needed hours of rest. Each 
tme | feel the impulse to be up and traveling 
despite the costs, I repeat the old saying, 
“Make haste slowly,” And slowly the polar 
night slips by. 


matter of personal choice; there is no 

“ dividing line with night. lam up early 
and stirring, while the dogs flatly ignore the 
arrival of another “day.” Since it is our final 
morning, | decide to film the camp and the 
team, and I try to rouse the dogs from sleep, 
They do not share my enthusiasm for the 
historic moment, and the result is a motion- 
picture still life. 

On the trail things are different; the dogs 
pul forth a tremendous effort. Once under 
way I feel a sense of well-being. We are cer- 
tain to reach the Pole today, the first solo at- 
tempt in history to succeed, Running behind 
the sled, Tcan only be grateful to the dogs for 
their contribution to final victory. 

Despite its importance the day proves al- 
most uneventful, with the normal quota of 
minor crises and perhaps a dozen leads to 
cross. Only at the widest lead do lexperience 
a moment's real fear, After cutting several 
ice slabs to bridge the three-meter gap, I 
start the dogs across. 

As they have done once before, they balk 
on the far side of the lead and the sled teeters 
on the edge. I have a suilden vision of the 
sled and gear vanishing into the Arctic 
Ocean along with all my hopes, Buta sharp 
commandtothe (Continued on page 324) 


Smiter MORNING in the Arctic is a 


Newcomers to the Arctic, a pair of four-day-old huskies, their eves still closed, are 
placed ina box before being flown withtheir mother back to base campin Alert. Out of 
a litter of nine, only four pups lived, the rest stillborn, eaten by male dogs, or lost to the 
cold. Inamonth the survivors will be hardy enough to withstand a polar night. 
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The Pole at last! Arriving on a stretch of ice that looked like a hundred others he had 
seen during the past 55 davs, driving a battered sled and commanding weary dogs, 
Uemura stopped at what he believed to be the top of the worid. For hours be circled 
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the area, taking one sextant reading after another to confirm his position. His Support 


team, landing a day later, verified with the plane's mstruments that Vemura was in- 
deed standing al the North Pole. History had been made: 
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Ninety North: 
south from Uemura’s triumphal camp- 
ste at the North Pole, 
(above) in & panorama of pictures 


AG] directions point 
chown here 


From this exceptional vantage point, 
the sun can be seen citcling the horizon, 
hot settme for <in months, and then 
Ving way tosix month¢ot twilight and 
night. The Pole itsell has mo tenet tir 
width or breadth. It is 2 mathematical 
point where the imaginary line of the 
earth é axe intersects the earth's sur 
face. Since no plagues OF Markers exist 
here on this desert of moving ice, Ue- 


mura relied on celestial navigation with 





his sextant (right) to determine the loca 
tion of the Pole 

Cn this dav,:23 on all the days of fis 
journey, his position was monitored by 
satellite. A transmitter attached to hi 
sled hese rec lar radio blenals Lo 
Nimbus 6, a Linited States meteoroion 
cal research satellite, pissin? over the 
Data collected 
from the signals were relaved by a 
tracking station in Alaska to the God- 
dard Space Flight Center in Marviand, 


i | ay es ee . a | 
where Intitude and longitude, ps well 


Pole every 108 minutes 


os temperature and atmospheric pres- 


sure, were computed automaticalls 





Victory hugs go to the dogs at the polar 
camp (below), To arriving journalists, 
Vemura extends o jubilant salute (fneing 
page), After three dave at the Pole, Ve- 
mura was flown to northern Greenland, 
where he began an attempt (to traverse the 
world’s largest island—perhaps an even 
nore arduous trek. Why undertake such 
dangerous journeys? The answer probably 
begins with curiosity. To seek the un- 
known is an impulse forever human 





(Continued from page 320) dogsstirs them 
to action, and we pass still another hurdle 
It proves to be the last. After nearly 12 
hours’ travel 1 estimate that I have reached 
the Pole. On April 29 at 6:30 p.m. Green- 
wich time—the only time zone practicable at 
the Pole—I halt the sled and take a sighting 
[t is so close that if there were actually a 
North Pole, I believe it would be in view 

Yet I am aware that navigational error 
has plagued other polar explorers, and one 
sighting is hardly enough. I decide to take a 
full dav's worth of readings to make sure | 
am at the exact top of the world. 

Every few hours thereafter, and well into 
the next dav, I take more sightings. Though 
they vary slightly, owing to the angle of the 
sun, all of them indicate that | have indeed 
reacheti the Pole 

Because of atmospheric interference I 
cannot contact my base camp to check the 
data from Nimbws 6, but several days later | 
learn that the satellite has confirmed mv 
sightings: For the first time man has reached 
the North Pole alone 


STLAWAIT THE AIRLIFT back to base 
1 camp on the Arctic Ocean coast, | re 

Ll view the past 55 days. They have 
been grueling ones, to be sure, including the 
attack by the polar bear, the endless ordeal 
of hacking a wav through barrier ice cent- 
ever by centimeter, and narrow escapes 
from icy death in the sea. 

Truthfully, there were many times when] 
thought I would fail. What drove me to con- 
tinue then was the thought of countless peo- 
ple who had helped and supported me, and 
the knowledge that [ could never face them 
iflgave up. Of course the polar bear nearly 
saw to that. Tf he had succeeded, I would 
have been spared all excuses! 

Above all, [ think of my wile, Kimiko, in 
Japan, and the thought brings both longing 
amd regret. Because of such expeditions as 
this, | have never given her a normal mar- 
ried life. Instead, 1 have left her at home 
with her constant fears for my safety and 
have done exuctly what I wished to do 

Perhaps she ancl all those whose thoughts 
ancd blessings traveled with me over the long 
dave will take pride in an expedition that 
would surely have failed without them 

If so, whata happy person Iam! [] 
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Amid the ruins of ancient empires 
a young nation tests a new stability 





@ U'TUMNS inSvria. The borders, as 
always, are troubled. To 
the east, the frontier with 
rag ts sealed; in Lebanon, 





turmoil: on the Golan 
Heights, an occupying 
Israeli army. 


With two Syrian officers in an army 
Land-Rover, I course the sunny plain from 
Damascus to the foothills of storm-shrouded 
Mount Hermon. Then we lurch up a twist- 
ing dirt track that all but defeats the vehi- 
cle's four-wheel dnve. As we ascend, the 
temperature drops; gusts of icy rain lash the 
windshield. Higher, fog closes in like dense 
smoke; snow stings us in squally flurries, At 
7,300 feet we halt by a concrete bunker 
now seen, now erased bv the fog. The wind 
buffets our ears like some chaotic concerto, 
Two sentries in lumpy overcoats pull them- 
selves to attention and presentarms. 

This is one of Syria's most sensitive out- 
posts. A few hundred vards over the crest of 
the mountain lies a similar Israeli installa- 
tion. Inside, the bunker is a claustrophobia 
of dim concrete walls. Wooden planks andl 
sheets of plastic seal the sole fire port against 
the cold. A pressure lamp on a table fares 
with harsh, white light; a kerosene stove 
emits a sparse halo of warmth. I crowd near 
it, sipping a wlass of hot, sweet tea. With me 
are Lt. Col. Muhammad Halal, who com- 
mands the sector, and Lt. Al Diab, who 
commands the bunker, 

Lieutenant Diab shrugs: “Life here is rou- 
tine, From time to time there's an aerial sor- 
tie, but otherwise little enemy activity, We 
watch by dav, we patrol during the night.” 
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When the British withdrew from neigh- 
boring Palestine in 1948, Svria—along with 
other Arab nations—took up arms against 
the fledgling State of Israel. It has been a 
continuing war. with major hostilities in 
1967 and again in 1973. 

Colonel Halal, who commanded a battal- 
ion, reminisces about October 1973: “The 
Syrian infantry achieved 75 percent of its 
initial objectives; for once, the Arabs 
achieved surprise. But a flood of American 
equipment replenished the Israelis. All 
flown in, even tanks, The tide turned, But, 
by God, we fought all the way.” 

Along silence. The lamp throws distorted 
shadows on the walls. “What about now?" I 
ask, “Do you expectan attack?” 

The colone! smiles thinly and fingers his 
pistol, “I'm paid to expect an attack.” 

Autumn, any autumn, in Syria, 


Land Suffers History of Conquest 


The Syrian Arab Republic was born in 
1946 in an ancient land swept for more than 
four thousand vears by waves of conquer- 
ors—Akkadians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, 
Crusaders, Turks, and Frenchmen. And for 
30 of its 32 years of existence asa nation Syr- 
ia has been at war—a fact, I learned, that 
colors virtually every aspect of Syrian life, 

“This country,” a young Syrian told me, 
“could bea paradise, But-since before I was 
born, more than half of our national budget 
has gone for defense. As aresult, we can de- 
velop very litthe, Our natural resources re- 
main almost untapped.” 

Nonetheless, the nation that many regard 
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is the “Great SV Tian Desert” offers endless 
surprises. Superb beaches line the Mediter- 


ranean; eternal snows crown Al Jabal ash 








hy arc al ine the Lebanese frontier: mi sent 
pen cherries anc apples grow in the uplands 
surrounding [dlib; a new dam on the Eu- 
phrates is beginning to irrigate one and a 
half million acres of farmland 

Ane, boasts the ines rary writer Ga- 
briel Saade, “In Syria one can literally learn 
the history of the siciell All the gods have 
Hived in our skies and all the great civiliza 
cons | Fthe hfaditerranean basta have fiowr- 





she on our soil,” 

Mocern Syria, however, presents a 
chronicle of chaos. Inits first 24 years th @ na- 
lion saw 23 changes of povernment—15 by 
military coups. With war a continuing fact 
Ol Wie Men are CONSCKIP ied or (wo And a 
half years—the army grew ever more pow- 
ertul. Since 1949 most heads of state eae 
been military officers 

4. 5y¥nan yearning for Arab unity pro- 
qguced, in 1955, a disastrous mereer with 
Levpt into the Ur nited an ib Republic. But 
s¥ria soon felt that it was being treated asa 
colony by its powerful ba irtner, tive times as 
populous. After three years the Syrians 
withdrew, and the U.A LR. perished. 

In 1963 Syria attempted another, equally 
unsuccessiul alliance—this ime with E.gvypt 
and rag. Thereafter, governments rose and 
fell, mo 5! with sige woals, The nation 
plunged into economic torpor as ¥ AS a 
xenophobia that isolated it from much of the 
world eo entthe U.3.8.R., which continues 
to provide arms and technological aid 
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Pondenng his nation = future, Preside 
Hafez al-Assad must consider its past. For 
aL) ofits 42 vears Svria has been racked | 


the Arab-Israeli conflict. And 15 militan 


coups preceded Assad’s ascendancy in 
LoTO. Now the soldier-statesaman seek 
economic growth and political stability 





Holiday hubbub brings alread 
crowded Damascus to a near stand- 
still as children leave school for 
al-Adha, a feast held during the 
Wlusiim pilgrimage to Mecca. A 
vendor hawking sodas cooled on 
blocks of ice (lefti vies with honking 
taxis and the recorded call to prayer 
from a dozen mosques, 

Old Testament elders, followers 
of (Christ, and Muslim caliphs who 
in the seventh and eighth centuries 
ruled an empire reaching from Gi- 
braltar to China once walked Da- 
Mascus streets. Now autos prevail 





ancl hor their i oOnvVvenience street im 
provements (below) proceed to the 
Fat-a-tat of pneumatic drill 
Lange i evident everywhere, 
Since 1974 sid from Amb oil States 
and the West has outstripped Soviet 


assistance: the resulting boom has 


ava Jessa vew Siabilin 


among the 20 percent of the popi- 
lation that oes to é«choo|, Some 
45,000 students—a fifth of them 


women—attend the University of 


Damascus (above), Until men com- 
ete their education, they are 
deferred from the obligatory. two- 
pnd-a-holf-vear army stint 
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Sv Ria In climate the 


nation VRIA eouthern Califor- 
nia: in area, North Dakota. Its bor- 
dersare a bitter legacy of European 
wiministratore who divided the 
League of Nations mandate into 
Lehanon and Syria, ceded Antioch 
to Turkey, and drew arbitrary 
boundaries, often splitting reli- 
gious and ethnic groups.such as the 
Druzes ancl Kurds, Most Syrians 
live in the west, the area of greatest 
roinfall, but 
with the open- 
ing of oi] fields 
anc = irrigated 
desert Acres, 
the government hopes more people 
will settle in the arid cast. 





AREA: 74.516 99. mL POPULATION: 
§. 700,000, LANGUAGE: Anbic. RELI- 
GtON: stam. BCONOMY: Oil, cotton, 
tobacen, textiles. MAJOR CITIES: Dra- 
mascus (pop. 1,500,000); Aleppe, 
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{Continued from page 327) Lt. Gen. Hafez 
al-Assad, representing the Baath, or Arab 
Renaissance, Party, led a “corrective move- 
ment” that was ratified in presidential elec- 
tions the following year. A foreign observer 
described Assad's policy as “to move the re- 
pime out of its isolation... and to strength- 
en the army.” Assad also introduced com- 
pulsory education; currently Syria counts 
almast 1,800,000 students at all levels— 
more than 20 percent of the population. Ear- 
lier, Syria became the first Arab nation toex- 
tend the vote to women. Assad was reelected 
in February of 1978 to another seven-year 
term. The Baath Party dominates Syrian 
political life, so he ran unopposed. 

Despite the heavy burdens of defense and 
debt—including millions in repayments to 
the U.5.3.R.—the Syrian economy contin- 
ues to grow. In recent years Western Europe 
has replaced the Eastern bloc as the nation’s 
principal trading partner. 


Damaseus, Islam's Sacred Oasis 


My exploration of Syria began in the cap- 
ital, Damascus. Many archeologists regard 
the city as the world’s oldest continuously 
inhabited settlement, and to Muslims it is 
sacred. Cradied in its green oasis, called Al- 
Ghutah, Damascus stands serene and beau- 
tiful in the desert. Devout Muslims believe 
that Damascus occupies the site of the Gar- 
den of Eden, and tradition holds that when 
the Prophet Muhammad looked upon the 
city he refused to enter it, not wishing to 
anticipate paradise. 

The modern city (pages 330-31) has grown 
mightily. The 1940. population of 250,000 
has exploded to one and a half million. Em- 
bassies and luxury apartments line the 
streets of the Arnouss and Jisr quarters; the 
l2th-century section of As-Salihivah, 
founded by Muslims driven from Jerusalem 
by the Crusaders, climbs the vertiginous 
slope of Jabal Qasivun. 

To the east and southeast, rank upon rank 
of new condominiums rise from the dusty 
terrain. The prices dazzle the Damascenes, 
“Wadlah!” cried a worker. “By God, do you 
know what they cost? The smallest are 
$40,000. And even this,” he declared proud- 
ly—he who would never see $40,000 in his 
life—“is nothing. In the Charkasiveh quar- 
teran apartment sells for 3250,000"" 


] met a teacher who had returned to Syria 
after a ten-year absence: “I couldn't believe 
what T found,” he said. “Ten years ago the 
greal majority of women went veiled. Now, 
evenin the villages, few do, Most girls wear 
blue jeans and are really indistinguishable 
from Europeans or Americans.” 

In fact, one brand of jeans carried a tiny 
American flag emblazoned on the rear pock- 
et. And an inordinate number of young men 
wore Iootball jerseys sporting the names of 
lesser-known U.S. colleges: St. Cloud State 

.» Florida Atlantic ... New Jersey Tech. 


Devout Gather for Pilgrimage 


Not everyone regards the innovations 
with approval, A high government official 
told me: “Tlook at what is happening in Da- 
mascus—the new high rises, the swimming 
pools, the expensive hotels—and I'm filled 
with regret. New wavs destrov old virtues." 

Yet the past permeates the Syrian capital. 
You can still walk down the Street Called 
Straight, where Saul of Tarsus regained his 
sight almost 2,000 vearsago. And the Suqal- 
Hamidiyah, the most magnificent of ba- 
zaars in the city, erupts daily in a frenzy 
of commerce. 

The best time to visit the sug is during the 
hajj, or pilenmage. Every Muslim is ad- 
jured to journey, at least once in his life, to 
Mecca, the cradle of Islam. Damascus is a 
staging area, the last stop beforethe pilgrims 
plunge inte the desert. In the month of the 
hajj, much of the Islamic world streams 
through the suq, Whip-lean Afghans, squat 
Turks, tall Sudanese, Pakistanis, Iraqis, 
and Kurds shoulder their way through the 
swirl of Damascenes. 

Merchants cry the merits of their wares. 
Water sellers clang their little evmbals call- 
ing, “Atrhan, tag saubi!—If vou thirst, 
cometome!” Sherbet sellers entice vou with, 
“Refresh your heart! Refresh your heart!” 
Over vats of steaming corn, others cry, 
“Bedhta ha-dara bhedha!—White corn 
white!” And everywhere the scents of spices 
and perfumes, the sinuous flash of brocades, 
and the sobriety of intricately inlaid wood. 

But the old days of happy bargainine— 
“Regard it! A pitcher of pitchers! The sun 
and the moon of pitchers!" “That! It is dent- 
ed, worthless. But, from charity, I will offer 
you 30 plasters" —are disappearing. Most 
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nrices are fixed, Still, all the world's goods 
are gathered in that great suqg—woolens 
fram England, soaps from France, tools 
from West Germany, and, from the P 
Republic of China, “Double Happiness 
Ping-Pong Balle” and the curiously named 
White Elephant” flashlight 

Bevond twin Connthan columns that 
once bounded an immense Roman temple to 
Jupiter, the 5uq al-Hamidtvah ends in a 
skirmish of booths selling perfumes and reli- 
ftous objects. Ahead looms the Umayyad 
iosgque, one of [slam’s holiest sites 

Phe Umayyad dynasty reigned as caliphs 
-alterthe Arabs 
had wrested the city from the Byzantines— 
750, When the rival Abbasids all butex- 
terminated the Umarvards and mover the 
capital ofisiam to [raq, In that brief centurn 
Damascus dominated an empire  tLoat 
stretched [rom the Atlantic Ocean to China 
~Vrla enjoyed an epoch of glory 


rlows in folklore and legend 
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Caliphs Corrupted bw City Life 








Amid the delights of Damascus thi 
Limayyad caliphs soon forgot their austere 
desert origins. They donned rich robes and 
turned a blind eve to certain precepts of the 
Holy Koran—notably its proscription of al- 
Phe Caliph al-Walid IT, who delight 


ed in swimming in a pool of wine, rarel, 


q" 





failed to gulp enough to lower the level con- 
sitierably. His reign was predictably briet 

But the Umavvads were builders, and the 
creat mosque of Damascus is their monu- 
ment. Upon the site of the pagan ternple to 
Jupiter, Christians hae erected the Cathe 
dralofsat. John the Baptist. With the church 
asafocal point, the Umayyads elaborated it 
Into a structure more than 
fronting upon a magnificent courtyard 

I visited it with a Syrian friend, Muhan 
mad 15 We Wat 
among the faithful, all of them intent upot 
their devotions, Muhammad told me, “Per 


haps only one-third of all Syrian Muslims 
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perform their religious duties, But the rest 
And | can assure you, for ] am one 
of them, that all of them remain Muslims in 
their hearts.’ 

We paused before an aged blind man 
Telow robe 


sone private 


feel guilt 
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Hs sightless eves stared inte 


eternity. In a high, sweet 


voice, he was intoning a sura' 
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The Syrian capital is an overpopulated 
cily, bul perhaps its most crowded facility is 
ihe University of Damascus 


taxed by45,00 


grossly over 


I VEry Serious students 





“The eye also feasts,” Syrians say of such 


ippelizing arrangements in restaurant 
windows (above). In another display near 
sug al-Hamidivah, Damascus’s teeming 
bazaar (Mcing page brooms and 


ut bavers, Though the 


ciraw 
reer) haskets oe 


ey ha ri 
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ome official admits, “Svrinns 


persists. As 


Cannot live without bargaining " 


On a pleasant afternoon [ stroggled 
through congested corridors to the office of 
Dr. Fuad Shaban, an associate professor of 
English. “In Syria,” said Dr 
“there’s an explosion in higher education 


Shaaban, 


For one thing, the universities are tree. Lhe 
government even offers incentives to out: 
standing students to continue their studies 

“We are, of course, overburdened. When 
Iwasa student here in the 1950's, there were 
nernaps 35 people in mv class. Now we have 
4.200 in the English department, 
growing number are women.” 

Later 1 spoke te 2 member of that bur- 
Teoning minority—Majida Kevlam, a stu 
dent of English literature. Given Islami 
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At the heart of society, a farm family gathers for the evening meal (left); bechive roofs 
cover each room and the granary of ther 20-year-old mud-bnick compound at Tel 


custom, | asked, did being a woman at the 
university generate any problems? 

“Not really. Five or ten years ago there 
micht have been difficulties, particularly for 
girls from small villages. But no longer.” 

Had Miss Kevlani ever worma veil? 

“In my family the veil iz a personal option 
No, I've never worn one. Bul mv vounger 
eister is religious and chooses ta do so. 

“Personally, I'm verv happy to be here 
The university gives both men and womena 
broader view of life, Since lower schools are 
often seeregated, in the university we can 
communicate freely for the first time.” 

Miss Reylani'ssunny outlook isnot shared 
by all young Syrians. A recent graduate, 





mate, told me: “| think that weare victims of 
genuinely harmful tracitions. Ij 
Some imagination and drive, thi 
stifling society 
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Let 


hevieme. it's easier iu st to avoid girs 

¢ can be wz *Wallah! Bs Lod, L love this 
| im net sure ld can survive mit!” 
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Druves Descended From Greeks? 
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some are tall, fair, and blue- 
1 (below). The village adjoins an important ne 
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“The Euphrates is a sultan, the 
sVri envy Of them historic river 
and the power of its Toods. Now 
the state bas collared the sultan 


with an earthen dam nearly three 
miles across (above). Saferuard 
Ink against erosion, laborers face 
the river channel with concrete 

The longtime dream of control 
ling the Euphrates approached re 
ality in the late 1960's after the 
Soviet Union provided loans and 
technical assistance. Last Novem 
ber in the generator hall (left), So 
viet technicians assembled the last 
of ¢ight turbines made in Lenin 
gracl. The total capacity, more than 
£00,000 kilowatts, will pave the 
way for rural electrification and 
further growth ol industries 

And out on the desert, irrigation 
will reclaim EY, million acres. A 
ecraper, barreling along at 20 miles 
an hour iriehti, canlevel 20 acres a 
day, Where wild flowers bloom af 
ler winter showers, grain will soon 
grow year round. Already, experi- 
mental farms are dechkling on 
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cotton, alfalfa, and sugar beets 
that grow bigeer than footballs 
But. the project has disrupted 
riverside life. Villagers are learn- 
Ine Dew Itrigation methods. pnd 
preparing to work on state farts. 


Minny have moved toanew townaf 


30,000, appropriately named Al 
I = ra—The Revolution. Some 
displaced Kurds have joitied rela- 
tives in southern Turkey. Syria 
predict= the Euphrates project will 
inctease arable land by 10 per- 
cent, cushion the nation against 
drought, and hetp it become an ex- 
porter af {oad 


eved. Gne of them, Hayel Amer, told me: 
“The Druzes-are very ancient nomads. Ac- 
cording to a legend, our blond hair and blue 
eves came [rom intermarriage with the sal- 
diersof Alexander the Great.” 

Time compresses in the land of the 
Druzes, I visited Tall al Mastvah (Hill of the 
Messiah), jutting more than 3,000 feet, with 
an apocryphal Tomb of Jesus on the sum- 
mit; traction holds that He spent a night 
there following the Resurrection 

Mr. Amer, curator of a museum in the 
Druze town of Shahba, told me that Druze 
religious tenets are a closely guarded secret 

“Smoking and drinking are forbidden. Only 
believers may enter the Druze sanctuaries, 
and then in prescribed white-and-black gar- 
ments. Women must worship separately,’ 

Throughout their historv, the Drures 
have built a reputation as disciplined and fe- 
rociows soldiers. “Druzes are courageous be- 
cause they do not fear death,” said Mr. 
Amer. “Bvery man believes that when he 
dies he will be instantly reborn as an infant.” 

When a Druze cies in battle, the moun- 
tains remember. As you drive through that 
charred terrain, vou pass the elaborate 
tombs of officers killed in the 1973 war. This 
one, crowned by ametal model of a jet fight- 
er perhaps eight feet long. commemorates 
an air-force captain; that one, surmounted 
by a massive concrete tank, honors the com- 
mancder of an armored echelon. All of them 
Druzes. Allof them to be avenged. 


Murriage Grows Expensive 


In the village of Shagga I happened upon 
awake. Aman had died, and friends had as- 
sembled tomourn him. They sat gtavely ina 
large room; tall, stately, warltke men with 
the look of eagles. By Druze tradition the 
host alone remained standing, alert to the 
wants of his guesis. He offered cakes and 
hot, strong coffee—a Druze specialty 

As everywitere, the curse of inflation 
seemed to dominate the conversation. One 
man leaned toward another. “Do vou re- 
member,” he said, “that five vears ago | 
bought a ewe from you for $15?” 

“Wallah! By God, Ido. You got it cheap.” 

“Yesterday [ bought a lamb. For S75 
Next year it will be $100. And where, my 
good friends, isthe end?” 

“But,” asked a voung man, “what is a 
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Secrets of faith lie locked within Najit 
al-Hamoud, a Droze elder who lives in the 


enuthern mountains. Only the initiated 


may participate in services of this Muslim 
sect, founded in the Lith century. When 
the French ruled, they ‘ 
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iA [tis the cost of brides thatts ruinous.” 

e subject of marriage contracts evoked 
sympathetic signs. “Five vyearsago, hecon 
tinued, “you could have your choice of girks 


for $250. Now 32,500 is standard, and 
someone from another village might even 
bid $3,000 

“Peal with VOur relatives,” advised an- 
other man, “A distant cousin will 


~*~, Tl 


more than =5! 
lasked: “Why are brides so expensive?” 
A Druze snickered. “Whyr Because at 


those pris es, noone can afford adivorce,” 
A Toast to Aleppo s Merchants! 


Most \ visitors to Syria are beguiled by its 
158-9), Perhaps 
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derives from ‘ho ib, meaning “milk,” be 
cause the Patriarch Abraham once milked 
his cow atop the tell of Aleppo’s mighty cita- 
del, Al-Qalanh 

The city is old; third-millennium 8.c. cu 
neiform tablets from Ebla, an ancient cit 
recently excavated near Tell Mardikh, men- 
lion it, and, until our own century, it domi- 
nated the trade routes connecting East and 
West. Even today Aleppo remains a city of 
miraculously resourceful merchants. I re- 
member, after a desiccating dav in the des- 
ert. entering the bar of the Baron Hotel 
itself resembling a stage set out of the film 
Cosablanca—aend asking, with faint hope 
fora beer. The barman produced—trom on- 
ly Allah knows where—an icy can of Schlitz 

Che traffic in rarities roes in both direc 
tons te al scrence and pet lovers alike 
oweadebtto Aleppo. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of ace hamsters now in laborato- 
ries ancl homes are descended from a lone 

female [rap ped nea Aleppo in 

1930. Before that historic capture, only one 
other golden hamster had been recorded tn 
the scientific literature, and that in 1839 

Thesug of Aleppo winds through the old- 
est section of the city for eight mules or more, 





is lanes indented by centuries-old Caravan 
sanies, Cine day I was strolling in the suq 
with a Syrian friend when a singularly beau- 
tiful girli—unveiled—passed by. He stopped 
and stared, fixedly, yearningly. When | 


Nah Taree Cri Orde Alt AT oT ALD ii ihe ra 


reproved him, he turned on me fiercely. 
“Why did God give us eves? To look upon 
beauty wherever it may be!” Faced with this 
unassailable logic, I joined him in staring at 
the girl, murmuring a dutiful “ALAamadu 
liilah—All thanks to Allah.” 

After leaving the sug, we strolled along 
Rue al-Gassanivyin, a bustling street that 
skirts the old Christian quarter of Jeceide. 
Suddenly a truck filled with a platoon of 
infantry came gunning up the street. The 
troops were waving and singing, and every- 
one on the sidewalk broke into applause as 
they wheeled by. Going where? To Leba- 
non? To the Golan Heights? Going, in any 
case, to the war that has engaged Syria for 
thirty years, 

One phase of that struggle has recently ex- 
panded, Three years ago, civil strife be- 
tween Christians and Muslims, leftists and 
rightists, Lebanese nationalists and Pales- 
tinians erupted in Lebanon. With Beirut in 
ruins, with the once prosperous nation sink- 
ing inte anarchy, with Israeli forces poised 
on its southern border, the Arab states at- 
tempted to impose 4 peace, 

Thirty thousand Svrian troops moved 
into Lebanon, Diplomatic observers credit 
the Syrian Army with achieving a mensure 
of stability in this volatile region, but some 
Syrians regard Lebanon as a morass that 
will entrap them, much as Viet Nam en- 
trapped the United States. 


Baal Still Haunts the Mountains 


The drive from Aleppo to the Mediterra- 
nean coast takes you through uplands and 
green mountains, through the orchards of 
Idlib with their plump, sweet cherries famed 
throughout the Middle East. Up high into 
the Jabal Agra, haunted by old gods. Baal 
Zaphon, the Canaanites’ Baal of the North, 
dwelt here, and his spears flash still in the 
heat lightning of summerdusks; the Romans 
knew itas Mount Cassius, and onits summit 
emperors sacrificed to Jupiter. 

Now, on its slope, vou can visit Kassab, a 
town of some 2,000 Armenians, For at least 
five hundred years they have lived here, 
speaking Armenian, worshiping in Arme- 
nian churches, remembering Mount Ararat. 
And they grow crisp apples that burst upon 
the tongue, and grapes that cluster sweet 
and heavy on the vines. 


Syria Tests a New Stability 


You plunge down through the redolent 
pines, With an occasional fox darting zigzag 
across the lonely roads, into the lowland or- 
chards that surround Latakia with golden 
cascades of bananas and the fragrance of or- 
anges and temons., 

Just north of Latakia I stopped at Ras 
Shamrah. Here, in 1929, a French archeolo- 
gist began to unearth a great Canaanite cap- 
ital of the 16th to 13th centuries B.c. named 
Ugarit. (See the map supplement Early 
Civilizations in the Middle East. which ac- 
companies this issue.) 

The continuing excavations have re- 
vealed acity witha highly developed sanita- 
tion system and a probable population of 
10,000, More important, the archeologists 
discovered a library of cuneiform tablets 
that have radically broadened our knowl- 
édge of this shadowy era. 

Among their finds was a finger-size clay 
bar inscnbed with one of the world’s earliest 
known alphabets. The keeper of the site 
showed me where the 30-letter tablet had 
beentound. “Without the alphabet,” he <aicl, 
“nobody would everhave gone tothe moon.” 

Latakia, Syria's principal port, ships out 
tobacco (a dark, aromatic variety bearing 
the city’s name has gained immortal fame 
among smokers), cotton, cereals, vegeta- 
bles, and hides. In come metal products, 
wood, rice, sugar, machinery, chemicals, 
And, in volume from the nations of the Sovi- 
et bloc, arms, 

Latakia and her sister port forty miles to 
the south, Tartus, suffered from bombard- 
ments in the 1973 war, but Latakia bears a 
greater scar of the long Middle East conflict: 
a camp housing some of the 225,000 Pales- 
linian refugees who now live in Syria (fol- 
lowing pages). 

I met one of the Palestinians, man of ear- 
ly middle age. He has been tn Syria for al- 
most thirty years. “lived in Haifa," he said. 
“Do vou know it?" 

I said that I did. 

“Itis very beautiful, particularly the curv- 
ing roads on the hills overlooking the sea.” 

Lagreed, 

He placed a hand on his forehead. “The 
map of itis here, inside my head. Every dav, 
in fantasy, I walk those streets. [look out at 
the sea. I trace the route to my family's 
house. I follow different streets and stop at 
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different shops.” He laughed, asmall depre- 
cating sound. “Every day.” 

The Palestinians consider themselves a 
separate and stateless people. Other 
groups—Christians, Jews, and Muslims of 
minority sects—call Syria their home. The 
doctrine of the ruling Baath Party minimizes 
sectarian differences, and recent modifica- 
tions of policy seem to have benefited 
minorities. 


Crusaders Ruled “Bevond the Sea” 


From Latakia south, the Mediterranean 
washes a fertile littoral backed by the green 
range of Jabal an Nusayrivah, A memory 
haunts this coast—a dream of medieval 
kings and barons, mailed knights and their 
wimpled Iacdies, For nearly two centuries, 
after they captured Antioch in 1098, the 
Crusaders ruled here, From northern Syria 
to the Red Sea in the south they both con- 
quered and built magnificent castles to 
guard the land that they called Outremer, 
Bevond the 5ea 

Vivid, turbulent, doomed, the Crusader 
states still kindle the imagination. Prin- 
cesses with names like Melisende and Plais- 
ance tied their favors to the lances of knights 
at Tripoli and Acre. Chivalric figures 
abounded. Richard Coeur de Lion and 
Louis [A of France fought there; Holy Ro- 
man Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, lead- 
iIngan army, died en route 

Ancd all the ruined redoubts of Qutremer 
recall the orders of warrior-monks: Knights 
of the Temple in white surcoats; Knights of 
St. John of the Hospital, their scarlet gar- 
ments slashed with the white Crusader 
cross; and that grimmest of all companies, 
the Order of St. Lazarus, reserved for 
knights who had contracted leprosy 





Child of a refugee camp at Syria's major 
port of Latakia (left) represents the second 
generation of Palestinians born outside 
their native land. Some 600,000 Arabs fled 
Palestine in 1948-49 during fighting (hat 
= ae ee, 86 accompanied the establishment of the 

a in = af ee ag State of Israel. That number has swelled to 
=~ nee es + more than three million dispersed through- 
| out the world, Syria now hosts 225,000 
Palestinians, many of whom as refugees 
are supported by United Nations fumes for 
education, health, atid food! 
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A rockbound citadel of Christianity, 
NWlalula ijabowe) clings not only to the 
teachings of Jesus but to hic native lan- 
ruage as well. Here 1,300 villagers 4 
Western Aramaic, chief language 

merce from 7) a.c.to A.D. 646, when 
Sri fell to Arabic-speaking horsemen 
from the Arabian Peninsula. bows making 
the morning bread run (upper night) learn 
Lramaic at home, Arabic in school. 


The mightiest relic of Qutremer still 
stands—the Krak des Chevaliers, strong- 
hold of the Knights of the Hospital. [t looms 
on the summit of a 2,200-toot hill, com- 
manding a Vital pass that links inland Syria 
with the sea, From 1110 until 12771, the Krak 
with its garrison of 2,000 troaps resisted all 
attacks. In 1188 Saladin—flushed with the 
smashing victories that sealed the fate of 
the Crusader states—led an army to besiege 
the Krak. The inspired but pragmatic Mus- 


lim leader took one look at the castle nding 


its heutht of land like a stone dreadnoucht, 
wheeled his army, and disappeared 
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According to some historians, when the 


Krak finally did fall—to the Sultan Baybars 
in l27i—it was not to force but to ¢uile 
Bavbars cleverly forged a letter from the 
(srand Master in Tripoli to the commander 
of the Hospitalers ordering him to surren 
der, which he promptly dic 





Silent Castles, Crumbling Walls 


[spent along, dreamlike day on the ram- 
parts at the Arak, where a wind gusted 
down from the north and the whole world 
seemed to roll away to the horizon. But the 


castle no longer resounds to the tread of the 
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sergeants racing to the battlements, or the 
clatter of chargers’ 
thump of besieging mangonels 
the Krak made its peace with histor 


In the seaside city of Tartus I began.a love 
affair with the supple and dazzling Arabi 
language. With a guide whose ignorance of 
the city matched my own, I was searching 
lor the Crusader cathedral. Finally, he 
hailed a passerby: “Habibi, 


teed i men rae ef 
-faranjiven?—Beloved One, where stands 


hooves, or the dull 


LOng apo 


the church of the Franks? 
Who could resist so elegant an idiom? 
The Beloved One eae Ise directions 





“A prudent wife is from the Lord,” says 
Proverbs 19. Mrs, Tawftg Milam, whose 
portrait as o young woman hangs in her 
Malula home jabove), tends her family 
from a tiny kitchen (facing page). Here 
she pownes krffe, a lomb-and-cracked- 
wheat dish, for Christmas dmner 
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and in five minutes we were before the ca- 
thedral-——but, alas, too late. The cathedralis 
now a museum and, like most public build- 
ings, closes early. When T arrived, children 
were playing soccer in the courtyard, and 
the afternoon sun glinted on 4a mosaic of 
shattered windowpanes. Pigeons roasted on 
the arches; moss struggled for life on the 
stone sills. li was a desolate sight—a fortress 
of God that did not stand. 

But in August 1291, with victorious Mus- 
lims controlling the hinterland and pushing 
at the outskirts of Tartus, the knights and 
their ladies attended a final Mass in this 
church—a requiem for Outremer—before 
sailing away forever. The dream that had 
intoxicated Christian Europe for two cen- 
tures died here 

Dusk was gathering as I left the little 
courtvard before the cathedral. The pigeons 
fluttered on their evening erraticls and sud- 
denly, from every minaret in the city, came 
the muezzin’s chanted.call to prayer: 

“diohw akvar, A shhadn allaa tata ila 
ital (20d is great, I bear witness that 
there is no God but God ny 

The voice of the East echoing above the 
last, fallen sanctuary of the West. [t seemed 
a sad but somehow fitting epitaph for the 
doomed, sunset states of Qutremer 


Industry Gains a Foothold 


The pass from Tartus past the Arak des 
Chevahers debouches into the fertile plain of 
the Orontes River. There, clustering around 
the cities of Hamah and Homs, Syria boasts 
amocest industrial complex, 

Hamah is old and timeless and lovely 
The Grontes, slow and majestic, sweeps 
through the center of the city, Huge, antique 
wooden waterwheels, called norias, scoop 
up gobbets of water and deflect them into 
irrigation channels, as they have for centu- 
ries. Theircreaking creates a kind of music. 
and the spray from the lifted water envelops 
the wheels in shifting crvstal tiaras 

Large factories outside Hamah process 
sugar beetsand cotton. Inthe harvest season 
the cotton dropped from the delivery trucks 
gathers on the road edges like snowdrifts; 
every approach to the city slices through a 
counterfeit winter. 

To the south, at Homs, I visited Svria®s 
only oil refinery. A pipeline transports crude 
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from northeastern ot) fields, and 3,001 casualties among the workers. Now, 
workers labor around the clock totransform sumably, defensive missile sites have 
it into 4.7 million metric tons of petroleum erected, and arandom photograph might re 


products annuals Veal one or more 


Another refinery, currently under con ovVrianh Sensiiviy is understandable 


struction in the coastal citv of Baniyas, will Their statistics show that in the 1973 of 


= 2 —— — he end-all li 
Come Of Stream At the end of iy 


78, at which [ensive Against lérael, the counterattas 


point Svria will begin to export significant caused damage estimated at 1,5 billion deol- 


quantities of refined products lars, nearh 


riv the sum of Syria's entire ¢ross 
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The engineers who received me at the national product forthal veatr 


Homes refinery did so with exquisite courte- 
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of Homs. in the fasiness 


toeranphs were nol pre rmitted Wha nat” The hot ha A miles aoth 
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Called Malula (pages 344-5), this villare is 
an Gutpoast of the remote of the 
few remaining settlements in the 
where people still speak Western Aramaic, 
the language of Jesus Christ 

Father Phihppe Achkar welcomed me to 
the Monastery of Mar Sarkis. A gentle man 
with a small, neat beard, Father Philippe 
sail, “In the past we had a community ol 
priests here, working in the fiels is, \ worship- 
Ing God. Now Dam the only one.’ 

In the caves that nddle Malula, Father 
Philippe has found a depiction of a mother 
and a Gsreek 
A.D. 98. “] 


past—one 








both with halos 
that he 


and 


Inscription Hales to 





he told me, “that Christianity 

Malula in the first century. 
that Christians used the caves as 
ol refuge. 


He showercl m 


believe,” 
came to and 


places 


through the monastery's 
very old chure hI built on the site of a pagan 
temple, “Evervthing is original, Nothing is 
restorec|. Look at the altar.” He pointed to a 
slab of marble with grooves and 
catch blood, “C ereals ly itwas used for sacri- 
Father Philippe believes that the 
chure h dates from the fourth century and 
may be one of the oldest in Christendom 
Phaltevening we dined an 
duce trom the monastery garden weave , 
and mint, and.an 
he explained sryitmeticell 7 
“Te fis de tro 
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red wine that, 


LOTR DOES Fl ec 


Wis fre“ures—the son of three 
hours. He had hottlhee | ! t that atter 
The priest spoke of Malula's unique heri- 

“ Western Aramaic language. “In 
he villagers speak Arabic, but at 
hore sah Aramaic. The people are very 
j@alous of the lanruaegr, pertiape out of van- 
write it. 
re celebrate the Christmas 
It 1S Tor me a formidable 
ls by rote, and al- 


TT 


lare, 
if, wublic 


ity, but they can no longer Conse- 
quently 
liturgy in Aramaic. 
task. [ must learn the word: 
Ways Wil h someone to correct me 

The next day, after Mass, one of the 
partshioners, patriarchal Aiilani 
recited the Lord's Praver in the ancient, 
echoing church lis ue 

his disciples said unto him, 
isto pray » Lt Wis & 
at Christian praver—a cascade 
liquescent tones—as it may have 


by Jesus Himself: “Abuma ae 
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that “one of 
Lord, teach 
to hear the He 
of flashing, 
been spoken 
DHE mMayyva 


faprehitis a 


Westnet 


L exalts the name of the 
city | VIN pages) Ninety miles east ol 
Hom, t rises abruntly from the desert, a 
jumble of magnificent ruins lowering ove! 
a Verdant oasis = 3 


Legen 
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Field of stones must be transformed inta 


share: of wheat by farmer strugzling 


witha mismatched pair, horse and mule 


near the village of Dar Ta Izzah. Gov 
emnment attempt: at land reform have 


ebattered old agncultural work 
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And men mcreasingly leave the 


farms for industrial johe 
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myra whispers of the grandeur of this Rome of the East. In 
metropolis of 30,000 was ruled by the ¢xtraordinars Oucen 
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Zenobia, whoconguercd Roman provinces from Egvpt to Asia Minor before Emperor 
Aurelian ended ber revolt and exhibited her in Rome—bound with golden chains 
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The waters that bubble up here have fas- 
tered settlements for at least four thousand 
years and do so still; the village of Tadmor 
sprawls by the crumbling grandeur. 

Since ancient times caravans from the 
Orient labored up the curving Euphrates, 
struck out across the Svrian Desert, and 
paused for retreshment—and the payment 
of tolls—heside the spring of Palmyra. The 
city was a synthesis of East and West, no- 
where more apparent than in the Roman 
and Semitic elements in the name of one of 
its principal citizens of the second century, 
Marcus Ulpius Yarhai. 

On a quiet day, in the hot, vertical sun- 
light of noon, I strolled through Palmyra— 

stroyed by the Romans—through the 
huge, colonnaded avenue, past the theater 
that has heard neither lyre nor applause for 
1,700 years, through a monumental arch, 
and to the vast Temple of Bel. 

Thesunsank behind the mountains early, 
about 4:15 p.m., and the moon—full and 
lambent—swelled in the eastern sky, The 
chill of the desert night began to seep across 
the barren land, Stars appeared, their state- 
ly constellations little changed through the 
entire life span of mankind. 

But the moon was as cold as the night; the 
decps of space robbed the stars of fire. The 
columns of Palmyra stood still and lonely, 
pickets of an ancient dream that time had 
overrun. How many ruins would the sky of 
Syria illumine tonight? How many dead 
cities and forgotten empires? Ebla. .. Mari 
..» Ugarit, All of them—like every human 
life they sheltered—built upon hope, illu- 
sions, dreams. And all of them gone. 


Nomads Seek the Perfect Pasture 


From Palmyra—if vou are willing to sleep 
under the stars and take potluck with the 
Bedouin—you can hire a guide and strike 
due east across the desert. To Arabs the Bed- 
ouln are objects of romance. A Westerner 
might well wonder why. After all, they are 
only homeless nomads in search of a sweet, 


cool spring. Perhaps itis because they alone, 
in the socielogical ferment of the Arab 
world, have preserved the wistful ideal of 
total freedom. 

Occasionally their black tents appear on 
the outskirts of the cities. Men with lean, 
weathered faces and squinted eves stalk 
through the suqs, buying coffee and rope. 
Soon the black tents are gone, and the Bed- 
ouim are roaming their beloved barrens— 
free of taxes and trauma and time. Free, 


Economic Hopes Rest on Damsite 


A four-day camel journey across the Bed- 
ouin heartland east of Palmyra will bring 
you to the ruins of Mari on the Euphrates, 
one of the great cities of the distant past. 
French archeologists have uncovered a pal- 
ace of some 300 rooms and a library of 
20,000 cuneiform tablets—a sounding into 
antiquity that, according toone éxpert, “will 
take another 700 years to excavate... 
completely,“ 

From Mari a good read arcs northwest. It 
curves through a tawny, wasted lindscape 
that rolls away into an infinity of emptiness. 
Even the Bedouin and their stringy flocks 
can find little sustenance here, and the eve 
searches in vain for their low tents, Sudden- 
ly you come upon ordered ranks of steel py- 
lons—some marching south, others west. 

The electric cables stretching between 
the skeletal towers create a peculiar 20th- 
century lattice work across the ageless desert 
sky. Follow the pylons and you will discover 
Syria's most majestic engineering achieve- 
ment—the Euphrates Dam (pages 338-9). 

A thousand Russians and 12,000 Syrians 
spent ten years barricading the ancient river 
with a massive earthen wall. [walked across 
the graceful are of its summit—?.8 miles 
long—looking down into the jade waters of 
newly formed Lake Assad, Fish in huge 
schools swarmed at the base of the dam, pe- 
riodically scattering before the darting shad- 
ow of a predator. 

Eventually Syria intends to plant the raw 


Undera beloved burden, a mother picks cotton near Tibni. Women make up athird 
af oitia's labor force; most work in agriculture, which is not. vet heavily mechanized. 
Cotten planted in pre-independence days to make Syria the “cotton farm of France” 
now provides an export second only to oi] as a revenue earner. A growing number of 
Syrian mills are expected to weave 75 percent of the nation’s cotton by 1930. 
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a vacationland of 
nines ancl water. Meanwhile, the dam 
with eight 103,000-kilowatt turbines—is a 
ready peoviting: iO) wen ent of the nation = 
power. “At full capacity,” an engineer told 
me, “the dam could meet the future require- 
ments of Svria, Jordan, and Lebanon.” 

In a huge, marble-floored hall, longe 
than two football fields, | watched the Sovi- 
et turbines whirling lazily at 60 percent Cca- 
ae racy L eur throb foominred In the ears 


like an audibtlization of power 


banks with trees to create 








With Irrigation, the Desert Blooms 


Syria has bet most ofits economic chipson 
this project, and electricity 
one benefit. Lake Assad Wilt ultimately 
billion cubis 

rrigate One 
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stretch for 50 miles, storing 420 
feet of water. This reservoir will t 
anda hali million acres, res alitnniting Syr- 
lan agriculture 

Near the town of Ar Kacqqah, experimen 
tal farms fed by dam-d 
been functioning for five vears. Sugar-beet 
harvests nAVe baer runnin? 


lit erted| WaALer h ive 


s() percent 
preater than forecasts: a breccing farm Nas 
idapted (serman Holstein-Friesian cattle to 
the Svrian climate so successfully that a 
dairy processing plant ts being built 

With construction of the on already 
a heavy responsibt Y has fallen 
upon Eneincet Taha al- Aengade of SARICO 
the Syrian company for irrigation construc- 





tions. For he and his crews must prepare an 
area as large as Delaware for cultivation 

Engineer al-Atrash, a sturdy, dynamic 
man with a beret tueged low on his brow, re 
cerved meé im his vast po of carthmoving 
equipment Alb came rican! All Caterpillar!” 
he exclaimed p proudly. “The best!" 

Overthe ines table cups of coffee, he said 
“We face serious problems here. The subsoil 
has a high sabia of gypsum. If we took 
no preventive measures, water seeping from 
the irrigation ¢ inate would ch 
sum, creating subterranean hollows. Even- 
tually the land and the irrigation system 
would collapse This 1s not only our prob 
lem, incidentally, soanvihing W ele arn here 
will be of benefit to others 

“International experts have studiect the 
situation. We even held a conference on it in 
1o73, Well, now we think we're going in the 
right direction 
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Atthe ready, a sentry patrols the 
forgey slopes of Mount Hermon 
(right) near the disengagement 
line between Tsraeli and Syrian 
forces. During the 1967 conflict, 
Israclis knocked out Synan guns 
that had been shelling Galilee 
fromthe Golan Heights, and later 
éstablished fortified farms on the 
occupied land. After negotiations 
that ented the 1975 war, Israel 
nereed to withdraw fromthe war- 
ravaged provincial capital, El 
Ounetira. To Syrians the ruined 
town (below) is a “martyr city," 
and no move has been made to re- 
build it. Neither country wants to 
relinquish control of the heights, 
which commun) both Galilee 
and Damascus. 


Svria fests a New Stability 
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Well acquainted with all the ages, Aleppo spreads aroun 


ruins of eariier civilizations—Hittite, Assyrian, Greek, and 
1200 a son of Muslim leacer Saladin renovated the present hilltop bastion. Totiav'’s 
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cares, GVely UNIVErsity, ancl imported Beau palais, ltrenews itselfonthe orotiteat tra 


Continned from page 354) We're inst- The Syrians claim that the already war- 
lating canals with gypsum-free dirt. And torn city was leveled systematically before 
were rep wing bad foundation soil with 1s return—dwellings bulldozed and the fe- 

rood soil, concrete, or sand.” maining buildings looted anc gutted. They 

Eneincer al-Atrash ushered me into his call it a “martyr city” and have opted t 
warehouse of Caterpillar spare parts. [n ms preserve tt in its ruin (page 3 A United 
impeccably organized domain, pistons Nahions report cites much deliberate che! 
huve blades, carburetors, oil filters stood in struction. Israel holds that the damage was 
shadowy ranks, reinforcements waiting to caused by the guns of war booming from 
mo into battle. Atthe doer, onthe floor, was hoth sides. Butno matter where the blame 1s 

4 bathroom scale assessed, the place evokes a sense ol despair 

“This is our policeman,” hesaid. “Every- 
one is Welghed as he enters and again as he 
leaves.” He watched my face carefully, then l saw Ouneitra on an overcast day 
he exploded in laughter. “It'sa joke!” gunmetal clouds scudding low above the 

Dlaughedtoo. Buti couldn’thelpthinking ruins. Walking thr wash the cletritus struck 
that it wasn'ta bad idea me a5 a foretaste of the day after the end ol 

Liter, Ly the Euphrates, | watched the 
creat machines at work. ‘The big vellow Cat 
ing une skiltermne 
across the powdervsoil, They threw up huge 
nlumes of dust that Lhe sun transmuted pas 
nastel peach and gold as they swirled sky- 
ward. The ground flattened, shnost miracts 


Hope Blooms tn Ruins of War 











SCTHIHIS Came row 


ously, beneath the iron caress 

“We're nol byt digging canals +d le ig 
ing ground here,” sawl bnpgineer al-Atr 
“We're also building roads and vitae sites 
What we're really doing is binging life to 
this part of Syria.” 

But elsewhere there is death, In the alis- 
puted Grolan Heights | visited the Syrian city 
of El Quneitra, which was captured yy tie 
to Svria, alter 
heavy fighting, in 1974. Empty, destroyed 
as obliterated as ancient Tvre or Nineveh 

The Golan Heights hold great strategs 


importance for both Israel, which regards 








bsraens in 1Yo) and returnec 


them as a Syrian firing platferm endanger- 
ing settlements in Gahlee below, and Syria, 
Which is aware that Israeli posts on the high- 
est hills scan the verv streets of Damascus 


only forty miles aw AY . 


Lifeline of an empire lost: Limestone 
blocks of a Roman road laid 1,504) vear 
afo—Partoat aroad system stretching fron 
Rome to Arabla—survive for half amile in 
near-periect condition west of Aleppo, A 
macadam highway, right, links-the city to 
Ars near the Turkish border. Fron 
Ale paved roads lead to [rag anc Jor- 
Clin. “hi PIng S¥na continue its role as 


land bridge of the Middle Feast 
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the world, Not a single birdsong disturbed 
the grav, final silence 
There is, in Quneitra, an ultimate check- 
point. You go down a straight road that 
flanks the sad, smashed dwellings and you 
reach a cluster of tank barriers 
Syrian authority. Perhaps a hundred yards 
to the west looms a United Nations outpost, 
and, beyond that, Israeli soldiers guard the 
entrance to the occupied (solan Heights 

A tidy hut stands on the Svrian side; the 
nation's red, white, and black flag snaps 
above tt. Attentive hands have flanked the 
hut with artillery-shell cases, serving a 
planters for flowering shrubs. I fell into a 
conversation with two liaison officers. Lts. 
samir Abbacdi and Ahmad Kalaji, standing 
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a three-day watch, With typical Arah cour- 
tesy, they invited me into the hut 

‘Laman expert maker of tea,” said Samir 
“So much so that our neighbors of the UN— 
who are our frequent cuests—presented me 
with a certificate of excellence," He pointed 
toit, framed ina place of honoron the wall. 

The tea, in the Arab fashion, was burning 
nol and piercingly sweet. As we sipped it, | 


rh = a 
ng post 


KE his head. “No 
Even among the ruins, hope grows. Did you 
notice those flowers out aide in the shell cas- 
tngs—blassoms springing from the imple- 


ments of & ar? lips an. we otthe Aral natioo 


‘COuneltra must be a depress; 
Cine of the officers shoo 


must he optimistic, Mustn't we?’ 
He smiled tensely. “Mustn't we?" 
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Jndersee 
onders 
Of the 
valapagos 


By GERARD WELLINGTON 
Phnotographs by 
DAVID DOUBILET 








AGICALLY they materialized from 
amooniess sea. The bottlenose dol- 
phins caught the rushing bow wave 
of Bronceuiny, und the black. 

Hlankton-rich water around them exploded 

with light. From their beaks to their flukes 

the dolphins were outlined in a bright biolu- 
minescent glow. The frothy bow wave, 
white against the black sea, tumbled awa 





incessantly, and just ahead we could see 
piercing Tinshes as smaller creatures darted 
here and there to elude these sleek, shim- 
merine2 torpedoes 

resi us the-sloop'’s mast arched 4 : 
against the star-lacen equatorial skies; be- 
low we stared into the sparkling universe 





of the sea tia evening stamped incdeli- 
bly on our minds the specialness of these 
Galapagos Islands and the teeming waters 
that surround them. Indeed i7ehecentury 
spanish mariners even considered them 
mystical, calling them the “Enchanted 
islands, * (Continued on pace 37] 


Living gargoyle, found only in Darwin's 
lances. a murine ivuans holds its breath 
while grazing on seafloor alom 
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straddling the Equator, the Galapagos he 


| 000 kilometers (660 miles) of f the coast of 


Ecuador. They form a volcanic archipelago 
embraced by great Pacific Ocean currents 
It was here in 1835 that the young English 
naturalist Charles Darwin observed the 
stranze plants and animals that later con- 
tributed to his theory of evolution by natural 
selection. * 

What Darwin never saw, however, was 
the world beneath the sea, an underwater 
world richer than that above the tide Hne 
and perhaps jusi 26 slrange 

[ had previously spent two vears-in the 
Galapagos, studying the diversity of marine 
life and the variety of habitats for the Ecua 
dorian National Park Service and the 
(Charles Darwin Research Station on Santa 
(cruz island. Data From the study helped the 
government formulate a plan to protect this 
fascinating undersea wortd Now. with 
photographer David Doubilet and his wife, 
Anne, l had returned to further explore and 
document 


Melville Hinted at Hidden Beauty 


In contrast to. bleak, cactus-studded 
shores, the marine environmentis a kaleido- 
scope of colors and shapes. Herman Melville 
had experienced only a hint of this hidden 
beauty when he wrote; “Below the water- 
line, the rock seemed one honey-comb of 
grottoes, affording labyrinthine 
places for swarms of fairy fish. All were 
strange; many exceedingly beautiful ‘“ 

Large numbers of shoretish, merine 


mammals; and seabirds are indicative of 


the rich waters surrounding these unique 
islands. [tis here thatthe cool Peru, or Hum- 
boldt, Current becomes the westward- 
moving South Equatorial Current. From 
January ta May, when the Peru Current 
slackens, tropical water from the Gulf of 
Panama invades the islands, sometimes 
persisting for several months. 

Here, too, the upwelling of the sub- 
marine Equatorial Undercurrent bongs 
cool, nutri¢nt-laden waters to the surface. 
This helps account for the presence of 
many temperate-climate marine species. 


“ste, in NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC “In the Wake af 
Darwin's Beagle,” by Alan V Ulters, October 196%, wre 
"The Cinlanazos, Eerie Cradle of New Soecies,”” bry 
Roger Tory Peterson, April 19h 


lurking 





Ecuador s gilt to science, mast of the 
Galapagos's 3,000 squire miles of is- 
lanes and rocks (jahovel were set asicle 
asa national park in 1959. Here experts 
of many nations study the strange flora 
and fauna that intrigued Charles: Dar- 
win. With Anne Doubilet, the author 
explorescoral on the bottom of a watery 
world the English naturalist never saw 
acing page|—a world Ecuador plans 
Likewise to protect 
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Nowhere else does one find both sea loans 
and penguins gliding gracefully over coral 

Niarine biageagraphers regarc 
ters aS a distinct biotic province, Yet few 
studies have been made here, despite the 
tantalizing fact that nearly 25 percent of the 
known algae, invertebrates, and shorefishes 
occur nowhere else on earth 
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Welcome tothe Bizarre 


Some species border on the bizarre. Only 
in the Galapagos can one find herbiverous 
reptiles clustered en masse along lava shore- 
lines, occupying a niche seemingly invented 
for their tir-breathing 
marine iguanas venture offshore to dive be 
neath the sea, where thev feed bv 
with small razorlike teeth on the green algal 


existence. These 


rasping 


Consigned to the ocean Hoor 
batfish (below) cuts a comic fig 


mat carpeting the bottom (pages 362-3), 

Within a period of six weeks, David, 
Anne, and | crossed the Equator eight times 
and dived where few had ever swum before 
We discovered sheer undersea walls whose 
rock slopes plummet hundreds of meters 
Into the abvss, and spar ArOOnS COV 
ered with coral. We explored a sandy cove, 
which by day appeared barren but at nighi 
revealed pliant sea stars 
a forest of bright-orange tubular sea pens 

It was easy to see that different zones 
within the islands reflect the Varnous marine 


climatic conitions. 





Kling 


ameter across, and 


To the north the fauna 
y resemble those found in the 
Parrot fish, Moorish 
idols, and black triggerfish, all Indo-Pacific 
migrants, teemed around coral colontes 


and flora close! 


tropics to the west 


tr 


el 
ure 25 it ambles and hops along on specially adapted 


by its lack of a buoyant swim bladder, a rosy-! 
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wa 





In the south and west, where cool water J//, the 271)-meter, steel-hulled vessel of the 
hugs the coast, a variety of South American Charles Darwin Research Station. We 
Warn Compericte FPECeEs, like the harlequin pasted manta tays—some more than three 
wrasse and the sheepshead, predominate metérs across and weighing half a ton 
amid masses of calcareous tube worms and feeding near the surface with their peculiar 
encrusting sponrpes, Here, microorganisms ‘“horns" cetaeaedl: funnéline alanktor inka 
Irequently form a thick piAnAtofic broth, a 
and large cetaceans such as sperm and fin a ons frolicked a few kilometers from 
nes Ol len Visit to teed and. “They may spend several days at sea 
Finally the central region of the archipel hunting fish be for e they il return to shore, 
ago is acombination of these distinct biotus. Or. Fritz Trillmich said 
Bi Ll ost Organs 17 6 here, like white -stripreed Fritz. @ heared German screntist now 


igelfish and yvellow-tailed surgeonfish, based at the research station on Santa Cruz, 


a 
- 
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erive mainly from the continental shores was studying the ecology and behavior of 
ranging fest Ecuador to Mexico Galapagos sea lions and fur seals. His 

With the sea becalmed like a giant mill- preliminary findings indicate that these ani- 
pond in the early morning light, we headed mils. normaily creatures of temperate cli- 
north from Academy Bay Abad Heragle mates, have made behavioral al justments 


fins. Organic incrustations on «a rock reef provide lodging for a rainbow-colored 
hienny—one of many Hsh found exclusively in the Galapagos’s plankton-rich waters 
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deeper than Beebe could probe in shallow 
wir =a 
dal pools, a brilliant starfish (above 
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5-meter depths, ashpper lobster (below 
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they could be handpicked [rom inshore 
Wiler the a li masters Ane i Le : 4 
(pecies have been serousls 
throweh eéxtessive predation oy 
Aiming to restore their niimmbers 
Fovernimenii hes Se curhe on the ITeay it 
The clin Hverry of few anc zc thi BL bins 
in these Waters continually adds to the Ga- 
azos's ich roster of marine flora and 
fauna—nearly 25 percent of which occurs 
nowhere else. Off San Salvador, an Indo- 
Pacific leaf fish (right) makes 1is [irs re 
corded appearance in the eastern Pacitn 
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light rays streaming down [roam the suri 
kample, occur alma: in this high rise of fishes, f 
apparently toaveid peered from crevices, and 
early two meters long 


gaged in territorial combat. Nearby, butter- 


t Never-to-he-forcotten Plunve : 
{lv fish maintained cleaning stations, using 


sailing northward two days, their pomted beaks to remove minute para 
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(-hostly presence in the carly 
morning darkness west of Santa 
Cruz, a manta ray turns its re- 
flective belly to the camera as it 
sweeps by on a three-meter (ten- 
foot) wingspread (left), With the 
hornlike oral flaps that have 
earned it the name devilfish, jt 
funnels plankton—its primary 
cdict—into itz broad mouth. The 
mitter-long tall that it once 
sported—and doesn’t seem to 
miss—was perhaps snipped off 
by one of the many sharks that 
patrol these walers 

From manta rays and. fin 
whales to delicate sea anemones 
(upper rignt) and tiny coral pol- 
ypé (right), creatures great and 
small thrive on a:cmovable feast 
of plankton, nourished in turn 
by nutrients in the coal currents 
flowing past the islands. This 
soup of the sea-can be so concen- 
trated and turbid that it limits 
visibility to a meter ortwo 


the mist. Some twenty-four kilometers (15 
miles) from nearest land, this rock, swarm- 
ing with birds, lies at the juncture of warm 
and cool currents. Huge swells crash against 
the clitis, and a bridal train of white froth 
streams off into the open sea. 

In the distance we spied several spouting 
sperm whales and pods of leaping common 
dolphins. The water below was a soup of 
myriad salpae—inch-long creatures resem- 
bling jellyfish—reducing visibility to nearly 
zero. I made @ quick temperature check, 
“It’s 65 degrees!" I called out. This was cool 
upWelled water, typical of the archipelago's 
western ecdge. 

Late that afternoon we arrived at Tagus 





Undersea Wonders of the Galapagos 
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Cove. Eighteen meters down we encoun- 
tered the weird batfish, Ogcocephaius 
darwini (pages 372-3), perched on the coarse 
brown lava sand. With its elongated snout, 
flaring fins, and bright-red lips, this Galapa- 
gos native belongs to an odd group that has 
become completely adapted to bottom 
dwelling. Propped off the seafloor by stilt- 
hike fins, it hops about lethargically, aided 
by an occasional swish of the tail. 

Next morning we motored to incredible 
Espinosa Point—site of an evye-borgcling 
concentration of reptiles. On a spit barely a 
hundred meters long, 2,500 marine iguanas 
live in gregarious harmony. 

Clinging with sharp claws to boulders 
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Nature sets a bountifultableinthe(Gala- are endearingly approach 
nagos for thousands of sea lions. Lunch loads of day visitors 
over, a female ignores a school of grunts benaches—all but 


while cruising off Floreana (above). Born Mating season they jemlo 


analy, pups live charmed lives.of nursing Lomes COMMUNE 25 Many 25 


wine. and sleening (below), Sea lions ither bulls and humans alike 
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covered with algae, these miniature sea about in pursuit of abuneant fish fry. 
dragons dotted the bottom, grazing under- Returning to our base on Academy Bay, 
Waterfor10to 15 minutesatatime. Wewere wechanged boats and headed north to We i 
amazed to find them so easily approached man and Culpepper. Aided by two-knot 
[n tact, as the strong sarelli tossed usabout, currents, Encaatada, a two-masted schoo- 
David's camera nudged one o the leading ner, motored swift Y OVeEr 2B Plassy Sea 
iWwiuAnhs. gig “ arediling: it contin- toward these Outposts some 200 kilometers 
werd to pivot | « hen Ltrom side to side. rip- away The are so remote that € apt, Roll 
ping and tearing at the algal turf. Wittmer told us in his German-accented 
Only when approached during asce nt OF English: “I was born and have lived in the 
on the surface do they display fear. Li Galapagos over forty vears, and this is the 
tucked against the t body _ the iguanaswims  firsttume | come to these crazy islands!" 
with an undulating motion. of its tail and 
body (page 381). Ina sea full of sharks these 
vulnerable animals seem to aid ves dation As we approached, squadrons of redl- 
how uney ¢ lois unclear tome fo ted bo ohies greeted us. Unaccustomed to 
It was also at Espinosa Point that we dealing with boats sever Oe crashed into the 


Diving Boobies and » Dolphin Escort 


10 
caught fleeting underwater glit Mipses oO masts and rigeing but recovered with amaz- 


the small Galapages penguins. Literally ing agility From stem to stern “hunni of 
lying submerged, they darted rapidly dolphins escorted us. The smooth sea was 





disrupted here and there by the backs of 
basking green turtles. 

Dense vegetation and thousands of nest- 
ing birds made the islands stand out like 
oases in a boundless sea. We had come to 
these seldom-visited islands to observe the 
abundant Galapagos sharks. After drop- 
ping anchor at Culpepper, we prepared for 
anaiternoon dive, 

I had forewarned evervone that, even 
though we had found sharks omnipresent in 
the islands, this place might prove a bit scar- 
ier. What understatement! From the instant 
wet touched the water, sharks as long as four 
meters surrounded us. 

| was the first in. Fighting a strong cur- 
rent, | sought shelter against a large coral 
colony 13 meters below. As I watched 
David and Anne swimming down, framed 
in shafts of sunlight, five solid-gray Gala- 
pagos sharks heacled for me out of the dis- 
tant haze, 

I pressed back against the coral as one 
swam directly over mv head, its belly pass- 
ing within half ameter of my face mask. Mo- 
ments after we were all sequestered in coral 
foxholes. more sharks appeared, and still 
more. We counted 16 at one time, circling 
and passing around us. 

With a nonchalance I did not feel, I 
jotted notes on my slate while David and 
Anne photographed. Fortunately the sharks 
showed no signs of aggressive behavior and 
slowly swam away. 

Asudden, uneasy calm prevailed. Where 
were all the fish? Looking up, we saw 24 
massive scalloped hammerhead sharks 
cruising scarcely ten meters away, Eyes 
mounted at the ends of strange cartilaginous 
protuberances, these beasts formed an eche- 
lon from top to bottom in the water column. 

Big hammerheads have been known to 
attack man, and we shared uncomfortable 
visions of being the entrée in a shark feeding 
frenzy. Yet at the same time we were capti- 
vated by their gracefulness. 

What had drawn so many predators to 


a location with so few fish? And why were 
these sharks swimming in such well- 
patterned schools? Schooling is considered 
to be a mechanism to confuse and avoid 
predators. Perhaps insharksitservesafunc- 
tion in some yet unknown mating system. 

Sharks weren't the only large animals in 
Galapagos waters to come calling, With al- 
most every dive we were buzzed by amiable 
sea lions, These “dogs of the sea” nibbled our 
flippers and playfully nipped at our strobe 
lights and scuba tanks. At James Bay we 
dived in emerald-green lava grottoes with 
the once over-hunted, but now protected, 
Galapages fur seals: Timid on land, they 
displayed an innate curiosity, almost affec- 
tion, toward us underwater. 


Watery “Land” of Opportunity 


Unlike the terrestrial environment, 
which provided Darwin with the insight to 
crystallize his concepts of evolution, the Ga- 
lapagos marine environment has yet to be 
fully discovered and appreciated by the sct- 
entist and naturalist. The opportunity to 
work in surroundings so undisturbed by 
man is becoming rare indeed. 

More people have visited the Galapagos 
within the past five vears probably than in 
the past five centuries. While most come 
only to explore the terrestrial wonders, more 
each year are entering the water. 

The Ecuadorian National Park Service, 
which manages the Galapagos Islands, has 
made tremendous strides in conservation— 
most spectacularly, perhaps, in restoring 
the endangered giant tortoises." Now the 
government is planning to expand the park's 
boundaries to protect the delicate marine 
environment, 

Pending legislation offers hope that this 
unique world beneath the sea will survive 
unspoiled for the enjoyment and use of gen- 
erations to come. UJ 

"Craig MacFerland described these “Giant Tor- 
totses! Goliaths of the Galapagos” in NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC, November 1972 


The serpentine grace of a marine iguanain water, seen from below asit swims on the 
surface, contrasts sharply with its sluggish behavior on land. Related to land iguanas, 
also found throughout the archipelago, these creatures stay submerged for 10 to 15 
minutesatatime. There they browse ina watery Eden that—with theirisland home— 
constitutes one of man's outstanding natural laboratories. 


380) 


National Geographic, September 1978 





= CIVIC DECORATION, it’s not 
your typical cannon on the 
courthouse lawn—‘“Chaos I" 
(left), a clanking tangle made 
of ald Indiana machinery by Swiss 
sculptor Jean Tinguely. But it’s in Co- 
lumbus, and that's not your typical 
midwestern county seat, either, 

This day schoolchildren have come 
to The Commons, an enclosed public 
space designed by architect Cesar 
Pelli, to draw their impressions of the 
kinetic sculpture. People on their wav 
to the adjoining shopping mail stop to 
look and to listen. Some regard the 
sculpture with heads cocked in puzzle- 
ment, Some scowl while others smile. 
Few ignore it 

At one end of The Commons older 
men gather in small groups to solve the 
world’s problems and bemoan the 
price of tertilizer. Maybe some parts 
from their old combines. threshers, 
and augers—serious machines for seri- 
ous work—have become, well, art. 
That's a good one. 

In a way Columbus is like that, a 
town without any apologies for hard 
work, solid and industrious, vet one 
alive to and filled with art, especially 
conlemporary architecture of national 
significance. 

Roughly 40,000 people yeariy come 
to look around this town of 32,000. 
Some just wander about on their own. 
Many go to the Visitors Center for 
guidance. So it's commonplace for a 
bus loaded with architecture students 
on.tour to stop at The Commons, Chil- 
dren there won't pay them any mind, 
busy as they are exploring the universe 
of their fancies in a Plavtank (right) 
while their parents run errands. 

For townspeople the forty-plus 
buildings designed by modern masters 
of architecture do not make a spectator 
sport. They are places to learn in, pray 
in, readin, have fun in, work in, bank 
in, have the daily life of the community 
written and printed in. Smail town in 
scale, they fit in like slightly eccentric 
neighbors, adding variety, provoking 
debate, and stimulating a taste for the 
unconventional. 





A Most 
Uncommon 
Town 





Photographs by 

J. BRUCE BAUMANN 
Text by 
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URNING ON at the Cit 
Power House, the Senior 
Citizens Kitchen Band, with 

Clara Wilds on her kazoosahose- 

practices in the for- 
‘ plant renovated for 
The band foes 
‘everywhere we're asked," getting 
raves at the State Fair and such 
requests as the one from a man in 


funnel an 1e, 
mer 


SC HlLOT 


ha 
LELLE 


che tivities 


isked 
old Methodist hymn 


the convalescent home who: 
for “a good 
Barney 
Over at City Hall, there’s a brief 
break from the necessary but mun 
dane concerns of streets, uwtilites, 
and budgets. Mayor Max Andress 
(facing page), former 
teacher and football coach, beams 


a 
(ocEle 


Si rhe Tie 


as he conchides 2 wedding ceremo- 
ny for a couple who bad come 
down from Indianapolis because 
the livels 


they like 


spirit of build- 
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ing and rebuilding in Columbus 

Morning lights the rectangular 
planes of the First Christian 
Church (below), built in 1942 to 
Elic]) Saarinen'’s design as the 
Lown s Moneer modern buil 

Wow that towns and 
across the United States are en- 
joving a Columbus 
stands amone them as something 
of a Florence, with tts Medici of 


the ce ye Tile! Varies 








cing 


small citres 


reniaissance, 
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ESPONSIBILITY to the town 
was well established as a poli- 
cy of the Cummins Engine 

Company when J. Irwin Miller 
tabove, with his wife, Xenia) be- 
came its chief executive. Founder 
Clessie Cummins was the chauffeur 
toa local banker, W. G. Irwin, and 
perstiaded him to hnance improve- 
ments to the diesel engine. But the 
profits, Irwin insisted, were not to 
be the sole purpose of the venture 

They were also the means to pro- 
vide jobs and personal and moral 
growth for the community. The 
jobs now totalabout 11,000 local 
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The firm’s philanthropy continues, 

Most visible during Miller's ten- 
ure was a program that began with 
the schools. Cummins would pay 
the design fees if the school board 
picked from agiven list of top archt- 
tects. That was all; otherwise, the 


schools had complete control, since 
1957, 11 schools and several other 
public buildings have 
designed 

Setting its own example, (cum- 
mins built a new plant (right) into 
the landscape, with parking tucked 
away on top, and an outside view 
for all 2,000 employees 


been 50 





ROM A TO Z, 
signed under the 
paid program have, ars, 
mirrored cha trends in educa 
Nanal philosophy, The 
Fodrea Community 


nestles intoa 


SiC Hi onl é 

rt puecha ts fee- 
over 20) 
LnZInE 
most recent, 
school (right), 
hborhood of modest, 
Planned with the ar 

tive participation of students, parents 


i nei¢g 
well-kept houses 

and teachers, it features learning cen 
fe xible 
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used to best advantage. AS plans cde- 
velop and funds permit, tie 
thould become a center for the activi- 
ties of allages 


Sometimes the tow 


school 


i gets its back up 


a bit. The building committee for the 
new library decided it wanted to 
choose its tect directly. So it went 
out and hired the renowned I. M. Pei 
on its own. It then turntd aro 
ummins tor a 


and cotsS800,000 


cL hi 


ind and 


asked ( buiiding wilt 
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SAMPLER of Columbus 
architecture might begin 
anvWwhere and run a faAm- 

ut of public, private, and com- 
mercial structures done by such 
prominent architects as Harry 
Weese, John M. Johansen, 
Rero Saarinen, and Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill. A spacious 
glass arcade (above) connects 
two downtown bank buiicdings 
The bell tower of the First Bap- 
tist Church (left) crowns a 
house of worship whose aura is 
hoth post-modern and pre 
f:othic. Eero Saarinen thought 
his North (Christian Church 
(right) might be the work that 
would most commend him to 
st. Peter. 

Others are less reverent, call- 
ing Saarinen’s church the “oil- 
can" and grumbling about 
company-town charity. Hoo- 
sier disdain for paternalism 
goes back a long way. In 182i 
Gen. John Tipton gave 30 acres 
to found atown named Tiptona 
in his honor. The town prompt- 
ly changed the name to Lolum- 
bus. The general left in a hott 


and never came back 














LOWNING AROUND on the 
Fourth of July, chiltiren mug itup 
(ighove) as some 40,000 Cum- 

mins employees and families converge 
on their own recreation complex, the 
345-acre Ceraland, which offers ev- 
erything from camping to concerts. 

All on “The Family,” a granite 
schoolyard sculpture (right) by Harris 
Barron, join in on a chopper launch 

Art for its own sake enjovs wirtle- 
spread support and participation 
When the Hartford Ballet (left) came 
totown, it not only gave performances 
but also offered workshops in dance 
Corporate and private sources help 
finance the arts, but their vitality de- 
nends on volunteers, That is what all 
the musicians in the Columbus Syvm- 
phony Orchestra are, As commercial 
and cultural center for a seven-county 
area. Columbus has it both ways: 
enough people, talent, and enthusiasm 
to support city amenities, yet preserve 
a smaller town atmosphere. 
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OR SUX generations the 

same tamily has watched 

sunsets go down beside 
the original farmhouse asad 
ditions to it went up. With a 
thousand acres in wheat, 
SOV beans, Comm, and tobacco, 
Ray and Lou Marr above) 
expect lo see “al least one 
more generation in farm- 
ing.” Low is active mn historic 
preservation, and her enthu- 


slasm 16 Widely shared by 





ers aS concerned for the 
best of the old as for the best 
of the new 

At déaharako’s turn-of- 
the-century ice-cream parlor 
downtown, @ satisfied cus- 
tomer (left) thinks the cut 
giass, onvx, and polished 
brass are OR, but the cherry 
phosphates—waow'! 

Retired from big crops, 
farmer and his wife (right) 
expertly tend their small, in- 
town vard and garden 











PITTLE DETAILS can make life 
more livable. Add some paint and 
imagination, and a handball court 

(left) becomes a poster. Multiply the 
details, large and small, all over town, 
and life becomes that much more 
pleasant. Made apart of corporate phi- 
losophy by such large local concerns 
anc 


as Cummins, Arvin Industries, 
Cosco, Inc., the amenities become 
strong points in recruiting executive 
talent that might more naturally head 
for the big cities 

“We're really mountain and ocean 


A Most Uncamanion fown 


people.” That's how Dianne and Ron 
Hoge felt six years ago when they came 
to town witha two-year commitment 
Lo midwestern life. [In their cedar and 
glass home (above) designed by archi- 
tect Scott Mitchell, they admit to hav- 
ing “been won over by Columbus,” 
where in day-to-day living they 
learned to enjoy an improved quality 
of life away from the “urban hassle,” 
With the nation's growth now shift- 
ing to more rural areas, Columbus can 
only hope that hassle doesn’t end up 
moving to town. [] 
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By KENT BRITT 
Photographs by GEORGE F. MOBLEY 


BOTW SATINSAL GEMRORAPROL STAFl 


F COURSE vour pooch is a clever beast, and your 
tabby is probably justas bright butsimply doesnt 
choose to flaunt it. But, to my mind, when it 
comes to pure native intelligence, both of them 
are completely overshadowed by that barnyard 
paragon, the pig. 

“Stupid swine?” Don't you believe it! 

Scientists any that pigs, unlike all other domestic animals, 
arrive at solutions to problems by thinking them through, 
and pig experts report that the animals can be—and have 
been—tauht to accomplish almost any feat a dog can mas- 
ter, and usually in a shorter time. 

There was the sow in 18th-century England that becamea 
better pointer than the bird dogs from whom, by mere obser- 
vation, she learned the skill 

And the sow in Florida that some scoundrel had trained as 
a Watchpig to guard a secluded marijuana patch (she bit two 
sheriff's deputies before being subdued) 

And Charlotte, the pet hog of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Weller, 
Jr., of Baltimore County, Maryland, who delights in giving 
children authentic piggyback rides. 





Hammingitup, Porky smiles smugly at words of 
praise from her cowboy-hatted trainer, Harold Tesch, 
a teacher at the Milton C. Porter Education 
Center near Adrian, Michigan. Although saddled 
with an odious reputation, Swi scrofa is the smartest of 
domestic animals. Tesch has his students work with the 
performing Yorkshire to teach them responsibility and, 
“nore important, love. We think they will treat their 
neighbor just like they learn to treat an animal,” he says 
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And Ralph, the diving pig of Aquarena 
Springs in San Marcos, Texas. 

And then there's my own good pet, Fido, 
who easily mastered the bolt lock [ had put 
ona kitchen cabinet ina futile attempt to foil 
his periodic raids on my condiments, 

Yes, I'm a pig freak. For vears 1 have 
regaled friends with vivid accounts of Sus 
scrafa's intelligence, curiosity, cleanliness, 
and general charm, and bristled with indigz- 
nation at the drop of an anti-swine slur. But 
not until September 1976 did my longtime 
dream of owning a pet piz come true 
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FROG Pie 


Foum-rubber femme fatale, 29-21-34 
Miss Piggy (above) each week delights 234 
million Viewers in more than a hundred 
countries on the televised “Muppet Show.” 
Many aspects of the TV star—charm, 
erace, beauty (and occasional pighended- 
ness+—are seen by the author in his 225- 
pound pet pig, Fido (facing page), here 
strolling together near their suburban 
Washington, D.C., home 
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The little red piglet was only 4'/, weeks old 
when he was delivered to me from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri: his earsplitting shrieks 
and struggles against the constraints of his 
harness belied his 8'/,-pound weight. His 
frustration squeal seemed a combination of 
a rooster's yodel, a parrot’s squawk, and a 
Chihuahua's yelps. When unrestrained, 
though, he would nose about happily, emit- 
ting soothing grunts of contentment, Fido 
quickly became a true pet, and will remain 
so throughout his 15-to-20-year life span. 

Had Fido been an ordinary pig, I prob- 
ably would have been less eager to raise him 
in my suburban Washington, D, C., home 
For all their winsomeness as babies, pigs can 
hardly be regarded as lap animals when 
fully grown. Adult domestic hogs com- 
monly tip the scales at 800 pounds. (The 
heaviest on record was a North Carolina 
behemoth weighing 1,904 pounds—about 
the weight ofa Volkswagen Beetle.) 

But Fido isn’t ordinary. He's an “S-1" 
miniature pig, one of several strains of 
scaled-down swine specially developed for 
luboratory-research purposes. My little 
“minipig’ has attained his mature weight of 
only about 225 pounds (right), 


Hogs Arrived With Explorers 


Swine first appeared on earth some 36 
million years ago (which makes them about 
ten times older than man), and thev have 
been rooting for themselves ever since. Pigs 
were never native to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, although a close relative, the pec- 
cary, was (page 404). The peccary and the 
hippopotamus are the living species most 
closely allied to the true pigs. 

Then along came Columbus, with his eve 


on the larder. 


“Supposedly he left eight pigs on Haiti 
when he landed there,” John Mayer IT told 
me, John, a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, 1s researching the intro- 
duction of pigs into the New World. 

“From that original stock they were trans- 
planted throughout the West Indies, and ap- 
parently returned to their wild state. Later 
explorers going to the mainland would pick 
up the feral stock on the islands and take 
them along as provisions.” 

Pigs that escaped the explorers’ cook fires 
survived in the wild. Some descendants, 


National Geographic, September 1978 








A little help from a friend clears residue 
from the snout of a newborn piglet (left) at 
Circle Oaks Farm in Elora, Tennessee. 
Within minutes the seemingly helpless 
porker will be scrapping with its siblings. 
Experts estimate pigs at birth to be, phys- 
iologically, the equivalent of a human 
child at 1; to 24), years—but they eat like 
teenagers from the outset. 

No matter how many ina litter (8 to 1? is 
averige, 34 the record), each little piggy 
quickly lays claim to a particular feeding 
station on mama (below) and defends it 
fiercely. By age 6 months, the voracious 
critters will have increased their three- 
pound birth weight by 7,000 percent. 


BOTS @F Gash BRILL 








after 400 years, still do. | went to Ossabaw 
Island, Georgia, to see them. 

Lying five miles offshore some ten miles 
south of Savannah, Ossabaw is accessible 
only by boat or light plane. This physical iso- 
lation is what has kept the pigs that roam 
Ossabaw’s 16,000 acres so free from the in- 
fluences of domestic stock, which makes 
them ideal subjects for scientific study. 

With the approval of the island's owners, 
university researchers launched an interdis- 
ciplinary study to determine the Ossabaw 
pigs’ genetic makeup, their diet, their social 
behavior, and their impact on the habitat 
and how they've adapted to it. 


Pigs Resemble Great-great-granddaddy 


With professors and students from the 
Pennsylvania State Universitv—and the 
help of three specially trained “catch 
dogs” —I got a closeup look atthe pigs. 

These beasts definitely were not models 
for cherubic Porky Pig or gentle, lovable 
Wilbur of the E. B. White classic, CAar- 
lotte's Web, These were lean, rangy, bristly 
hogs with teeth like razors and, as adults, 
dispositions tomatch. With their dark hues, 
flat heads, and long guard hairs, they 
seemed to have reverted—except for their 
smailer size—to the physiognomy of their 
ancestor, the European wild boar. 

The dogs, which would bullvrag a target- 
ed pig through salt marsh and palmetto 
thicket until they could pull it down by its 
ears and immobilize it, remained unscathed 
that day, They.aren't always so lucky. It has 
been said of the wild boar that “Only the kill- 
er whale of all the earth's mammals can in- 
flicta worse bite.” Pigs in general show little 
fear of any creature but man, and even that 
seems more wariness than real fright. 

Fido is noexception. Although he delights 
in being around people—especially if they 
talk to him and scratch him—he tolerates 
discipline only from the immediate family. 
And he's not crazy about other four-legged 
animals—except mv sandy Scottish terrier, 
Macbeth, whois his best friend and constant 
companion. [f you can visualize a reddish 
225-pound porker romping in the grass with 
a pale, 22-pound Scottie, you will under- 
stand why [call them the “Odd Couple," 

The female Alaskan malamute that 
bounded over the fence one day discovered 
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that three'sa crowd. For maybe ten minutes 
Fido endured her sniffing and yapping and 
nipping. Then he charged, snapping his 
powertul head sideways into her ribs as if he 
possessed the awesome tusks that (among 
other things) a prepubescent oper: ion hack 
forever deni¢d him. The m flight 
through the air was punctuated by a most in- 
credulous yelp of pain. 

Pigs are even Nasiver 
they don't just batter s 
they eat them 

‘A plell sturp a snake down just like a 
piece of spaghetti,” a Kansas farmer ex- 
‘They justlove ‘em. [keep acouple 
at the cattle pond just for in- 
surance; that’s where alot of cows eet snake- 
bit, You see, a snake can't hurt a pig, not 
even a poisonous one 

Scientific evidence supports that claim. A 
pig's thick laver of fat apparently neutralizes 
snake venom or prevents it from reaching 
the bloodstream. 


Eating Often Is Eating Well 


malamute’s 


Li leg FeS5 CreACUFeS: 


nakes and worms— 


plained 


of hogs down 





snakes, of course, are not evervday items 
the piggy menu, just one of the many 
ianiicls that any swine will devour if given 
the opportunity, Their catholic appetites 
probably gave rise to one of the commonest 
misconcepHOns abou t pigs. 

“Bat ke a pig?” Piffle! If humans really 
did eat like pigs, we'd all probably be much 
healthier. 

Unlike dogs and horses—and man—pigs 
will not dangerously overeat, even with un- 
limited food available to them. This is not to 
sav that they don't eat frec ancl in 
Copious Measure, 

As for greed,” the British novelist John 
Beresford wrote, “not even the most sincere 
apMoagist of pigs or lover of bacon can deny 
that they enjoy their tuaus.” 

Ah, that they do! A piz does not 








vent 





bolt 1s 


fod, butchews it. and savorsit. and shoves 
ita with the snout to release the aroma: 





it revels init. This, toa pig, is hog heaven 
li is wrong to think, however, that pigs 
will gobble anything put before them. Fido 
merely plays with onions, and disdains or- 
anges and bell peppers altogether. In one 
classic experiment 243 kinds of vegetables 
were ee ed In front of a pig. The animal 
refused 171, prompting the experimenter 


fhe Joy of Pigs 


observation that “where it finds variety, it 
Will reject the worst with as distinguished a 
taste as other quadrupeds." 

Their taste for the best is equally distin- 
guished. I’m referring to truffles, the “black 
diamonds of gastronomy.” 

n the Perigord region of France, where 
thas world’s best black truffles grow, farmers 
jave traditionally used female pigs as cher- 
Cheuses—searchers—for the $200-a-pound 
fungi (page 410). Truffles grow from two to 
twelve inches below ground, and it is the 
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Giltior discerning gods, a pig meets with 
ritual slaughterin a 2,500-vear-old Greek 
vase painting (above), Swine, both do- 
mesic aml wild, were linked with deities 
in ancient cultures around the world, giv- 
Ing Tse to sacramental sacnfices andi 
thence to such taboos against eating pork 
as that found in Judaism. But, “orig- 
inaliv, at least,” states Sir James G. Fra 
zers Golden Bough, “the pig was revered 
rather than abhorred by the Israclites 


Sampling of swine shows the similarities 
among members of the family Suicdae (fac- 
ing page) from the bushpig and warthog 
of Africa to the European wild boar, pro- 
genitor of the domestic breedis—including 
the four pictured at bottom. Because of its 
different foot structure, the New World 
peccary, or javelina, is considered only a 
cousin of the trae pigs 
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Heartfelt thanks t= more than a 
catchphrase for the 60,000 people 
walking around alive today be- 
couse of a piece of pig in their 
chests, among them movie stir 
John Wayne. At Hanceck Labora- 
toes in Annheim, California, 
technicians “bioplastictze” heart 
valves from commercially slaugh- 
tered) howe and mount them in a 
doughnutlike stainiess-stecl-and- 
Dacron frame (left, abowe) for im- 
plantation in human patients. The 
device virtually eliminates blood- 
clotting problems assaciated with 
mechonical artificial valves 

Figs’ physiological similarities to 
man—surpussed only by the pri- 
mates'—make the animals invalu- 
able to medical science. From sa 
hog's carcass. come hundreds of 
glandular and chemical deriva- 
tives that extend human life and al- 
leviate pain. Pigskin itself finds a 
use at clinics such as the Parkland 
Memorial Hoepital Burn Center m 
Dallas, Texas (left). The protec- 
tive covering relieves the awful 
agony of burn-exposed flesh and, 
because itclings without adhesive, 
can be easily peeled off. 

Researchers at Battelle Pacrfic 
Northwest Laboratories in Rich- 
land, Washington, go whole-hog 
(right), attaching an inhalation de- 
vice toa live, though anesthetized, 
‘minipig —a perfectly formed 
swine bred down to approximate 
human weight and body surface. 
This test, one of many hundreds 
involving pint-size porkers, helps 
determine safe levels of radio- 
active plutonium 239 in industrial 
and laboratory conditions, 
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me's job to sniff out this buried treasure. 
Well suited to the task, the animal's carti- 
laginous snout, covered with tiny pores and 


asprinkling of nearly invisible hairs, cande 
tect a truffle ten inches deep from 
of twenty feet 
Lately, though, 
Poing Lo p the dogse—not because 
better sniffers (they don't), but 
thev're easier to cram into the 
Reamiilts And dogs don't squabble with 
their keepers over possession of the prize 


Se a 
ne distance 


truffle hunting has been 
they have 


if rCawuse 


Fido Finds the Good Life 


Pigs feel about comfort the way they feel 
about a truffle: Get it if you can, bul make 
doifyoucant 

Fido doesn’t have to make do. His indul- 
gent human has provided him with a sell- 
feeder, a self-waterer, a pet door into the 
family home (until he outgrew it), and two 
houses, one constructed entirely of Plexigias 
to capture the heat af the winter sun. For 
summertime, Fido has-a child's wading pool 
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backseats of 





set into a wooden deck (the whole facility 
we call “Litth Cuba”; the pool itself, the 
“Bas of Pig’) 

The “ Bay i essential, Hogs, with mini- 
mal 5 flands, must seek relief from e€x- 
cessive heat wherever they can find it. For 
those less pampered than Fido, that usually 
means a mud puddle. And hence the unfor- 
tunate term, “dirty asa pig 

Hogwash! 1 am convinced that any piz 
would prefer a swimming pool to a patch of 
mud. Fidois notably more inclined to use his 
pool when the water is fresh, and pigsin gen 
eral are among the cleanest of domestic ani- 
mals, They instinctively dung in the corner 
of their pen farthest removed from where 
theyeatandsleen. Asaresull, they are easier 
to housebreak than a pupps 

I do not claim that pigs area to the 
soil: their snouts are designed to mine its se 
crets, and their rooting instinct is indestruc- 
tible, Yet. rather than “dirty pigs,” thes 
might, in the words of porcinologist Ida 
M. Mellen, “more appropriatel 
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Wwint toward the finish 
Farm Show in Wish- 


Dashing pigs « 
line at the Natio 

ington, lowa left . dispelling the nation 
of “lazy swine. And in Hot Springs 
Arkansas. a “elf-activated shower for fas- 
CeoLs ors s (below?) of Animal Behay- 
lor Enterprises (ABE) gives the lie to the 
cirty-as-a-pig” mth. Lacking major 
pweat glands to regulate body tempera- 
ture, the animal must _ moisture in 
keep cool in warm weather, but—though 


: 


inherently more tidy than most other da- 


mestic animais—it usually has to resort 
tomudholes forrehet 

Cleanor dirtcaked, swiftorslow.apig 
naa penchant for performing, Naturally 
curious, pigs, with proper training, 
quickly learn how to dance, tumble. re- 
trieve, and dive; how to fetch newspa- 
pers ar pull a cart. Hows can even be 


[rained 10 Ssmill Out Ang [ min LPe= 1 COMA! 


zones, Rewards—affection and food 
are the training tools: punishment foste: 


belligerence, Some scientists claim that 
unlike dogs and horses. pigs do mde 
per ng dent thi nkin if and tan figure cut 4 
problem for themselves—the dictionary 
definition of intell ize ice 








‘earthy pigs,’ for it is the mother earth they 
love. ..." And, “Soft brown earth just dry- 
ing after a heavy rain is to them as intoxicat 
ingas catnip toa cat.” 

“Fat asahog?” Inthe first place, most pigs 
today aré bred and fed to satisfy the demand 
for lean pork, and consequently are not real 
lv-all that fat. Inthe second place, while it ts 
true that pigs fed ad libitum can become 
rather shall we say...cAwery, their 
physique is part of their glory 

“The excellency of hogs is—latness; of 
men—virtue,” Benjamin Franklin wrote 

G. K Chesterton—no lean personage 
himself—was even more effusive: “The ac- 
tual lines of a pig (1 mean of a really fat pig), 
are among the loveliest and most luxuriant 
in nature; the pig has the same great curves, 
swilt and yet heavy, which we see 1n rushing 
water or inarolling- cloud." 

Fido, his great jowls jiggling and ponder- 
ous underside swaying as he galumphs 
across the vard for a treat, would have 
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No trifle, the truffle: This crowning glory of French 
, which grows 2 to 12 inches underground, 
commands as much as $2700 a pound. The world’s best 
trufflers, trained pigs of France’s Périgord region (above) 
can sniff out a ten-inch-leep treasure from twenty feet 
away. Dogs do the same task but, because they detect only 
the ripest of the fungi, must work the ground daily. For the 


culsine (right 


Dig ssupersensitive snout, once a week enough 
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enchanted Chesterton. It is not for nothing 
that I sometimes call Fido the “Galloping 
Crourmet.” 

My pet would not fit in atall with the slim, 
trim swine I saw at the Comanche Livestock 
piggery in Strasburg, Colorado. But then, 
he really wouldn't want to. Those little pig- 
mies oO to market 


Wlodern Fart a Hog Factory 


Comanche Livestock is a family business, 
but not a small one. Daryl Haerther, who 


runs the operation with two sons-in- 
law, gave me the statistics: “We have a 


standing inventory of 11,000 to 12,000 pigs 
here, and send about 18,000 a vear to the 
slaughterhouse. We average 67, litters a 
day, all year round, with about nine piglets 
to a litter, From the time they're born until 
they go to market some six to seven months 
later, they're kept in one or another of 
our specialty barns—tfarrowing, nursery, 
finishing,” 
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li vou think that sounds like an assembly- 
line approach, you're right, butinanationof 
219 million people, whose annual pork con- 
sumption averages 65 pownds each, mass- 
production hog farming helps hold down 
consumer prices. (The pigs do their part en- 
thusiastically. One champion boar was re- 
ported to have mated 25 times in 24 hours. | 

To the national economy, pig business is 
big business. There are some fifty million 
pigs, valued at more than 45 dollars each, 
on U.5. farms at any given time. They 
consume half the nation's corn crop and tre- 
mendous amounts of milo, wheat, barley, 
and soybeans. Some 75 million hogs are 
slaughtered cach year, but the succulent 
hams, roasts, and chops they surrender to 
pork lovers are only part of the animals’ 
contribution. 

Meat-packers have long bragged that 
they use “all of the pig except the squeal.” It's 
true. Once they process the 65 percent of a 
hog that is pork and lard, they channel the 
rest into more than 500 products that make 
life pleasanter for most people—and actual- 
ly make it possible for others. The deriva- 
tives include everything from a hog-blood 
adhesive for plywood to.an ammonium bac- 
teria killer 400 times more potent than car- 
bolic acid. 

Because the pig is anatomically very like 
man—both are omnivorous, and they have 
similar digestive systems, skins, teeth, and 
blood—pig-produced chemicals and glan- 
dular secretions are also extremely useful in 
the treatment of human diseases. 

From the pig comes insulin for diabetics; 
heparin for thinning the blood; thyroxine to 
treat underactive thyroids: and ACTH, a 
pituitary-gland compound used to combat 
the pain of such afflictions as arthritis, leu- 
kemia, and rheumatic fever. 

Pig leather, probably the best known by- 
product, “breathes” better than other Jeath- 
ers because only in pigskin do bristle holes 
extend completely through the hide. (The 
“pigskin” kicked about by the likes of the 
Washington Redskins, however, is really 
cow hide, ) 

Pigskin has another use. It helps relieve 
the torment of burn injuries, as I learned at 
the Parkland Memorial Hospital Burn Cen- 
ter in Dallas, Texas (page 406). Specially 
treated and sterilized, and requiring no 


adhesive, itserves. as surrogate skin until the 
victim's own skin grows back. 

“You can't imagine how soothing it is," 
research associate Ellen Heck told me. “In 
second-degree burns especially, where the 
nerve endings are exposed but not de- 
stroved, just breathing on the exposed flesh 
causes incredible agony.” 

At Hancock Laboratories in Anaheim, 
California, I saw technicians painstakingly 
fashioning artificial heart valves for human 
patients, using “bioplasticized” valves from 
pig hearts. 

“We don't really know how long they'll 
function,” | was informed by the inventor 
and company president, Warren Hancock. 
“We've never had a catastrophic failure in 
the ten years we've been producing them, 
and 60,000 have been implanted.” 

What, I asked, would all those people 
have done before the advent of artificial 
heart valves? 

He pondered a moment, then answered. 

“Most of them would have died.” 


They Also Serve Who Live 


The pig hearts used by Hancock, like the 
pigskin used in burn treatment, come from 
commercially slaughtered hogs. But living 
swine, too, serve science, in thousands of 
current research projects. Even the military 
is interested. 

Bob and Marian (Mouse) Bailey, who op- 
erate Keller Breland’s Animal Behavior En- 
terprisesin Hot Springs, Arkansas, have not 
only trained pigs to take showers (page 499) 
but have also, with military funding, tested 
the ability of everypig's granddaddy, the 
European wild boar, to carry loads—inter- 
nally aswell as externally. 

“Their abdominal cavities are volumi- 
nous,” Bob told me. “We surgically implant- 
ed all sorts of things—wooden blocks, ball 
bearings, aluminum cylinders—that we had 
coated with beeswax, which is impervious 
to digestive juices. We determined that the 
boars could carry, with no discomfort, 
about 20 or 25 pounds.” 

The purpose of the experiment? Radios? 
Documents? Bombs? 

“Well, you can use your imagination,” 
Bob said. “I can't sav; we weren't told." 

In & great many studies involving swine, 
the “guinea pigs” are minipigs, which weigh 
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approximately the same as adult humans 
Besides, full-size HOO pound hoes are too 
clifficult to wrestle around 

Fido springs from the origmal minipiz 
herd, developed by the Hormel Institute ot 
the University of Minnesota. Progenitors of 
thase first tiny tuskers ran wild through 
the woods of Alabama, Louisiana, Catalina 
Island off California, and Guam. The herd 
ig now maintained by the University of 
Missouri's Sinclair Comparative Medicine 
Research Farm for the Study of Chron 


Hsenses and Aging 
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That's where I learned that some pigs, 
like some people, are as fond of liquoras they 
food. Dr. Mvron E. (Mike) Tumble- 
con. & biochemist, has been making the 
farm's minipigs into alcoholics since 1972. 

‘The pig is the ideal model for studies on 
human alcohohsm, Wlike said, “because it 
6 the on/y mammal other than man that will 
voluntarily drink enough ethanol to be clas- 
qied as an alcohols 
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LT COUPE, SOME ples 
drink more than others, and tor our pur- 
poses we prefer the heavy drinkers. 

He's got some. Most of the alcoholic pigs 
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COnSUMEe, Of An average, the equivalent of 
one quart of 66-prooi vodkaacay, butone of 
them—nicknamed Friendly because she's 
such a willing uppler—et.a farm record 
Ewery day fora week she drank the equiv- 


alent of four quarts of vodka 
Fido Turns Beer Thief 


I was reminded of Friendly several 
months later when my own Fido stole a six- 
pack of beer from me. He opened the alumi- 
num cans, etfectively if not elegantly, by 
simply biting through them, then licked the 
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Tomorrow s bacon DASSes If Fevitw al 
the Clay County Fair in Spencer, Inwa 
left). These Chester Whites. one of more 
than 300 hog breeds. chow the lean lines of 
the modern piz. In the United States some 
hogs are slawehtered 
year—after consuming half of the annual 
com crop, Littl Jacqueline Eichman 
though, obviously thinks of pigs as some- 


thing more than meat (below! 


75 toillion each 


beer off the floor. Truly 2 sloppy drinker. 

Mike takes in stride the joshing he gets 
about his “drunk pigs,” but sees nothing 
amusing about alcoholism itself, 

“We've got nine million alcoholics in this 
country, he said, “which makes alcoholism 
one of our major cliseases. [t isa disease and 
must be treated as a disease, We think the 
studies with these htthe pies are going to help 
us do that a lot better.” 

Mike's appreciation of pigs as research 
animais 1s matched by his admiration of pigs 
AS Personalities, 


1s 


“They'ré so communicative,” he said. 
“You can tell] their moods by the different 
sounds they make.” 

Australian researchers have recorded and 
classified pig noises: They found specific 
grunts signifying “Where are your’ and 
“Who are you?” and “Look out!” Others ap- 
pear to mean “I’m here” and “Come and get 
it!" and “Do as you're told.” There is a men- 
acing grunt, and a rhythmic grunt of con- 
tentment that pigs, quintessential contact 
creatures, use as they jostle about shoulder 
to shoulder and snout to snout. 

There's. also.a mournful, heart-wrenching 
cry that | heard Fide use—for hours—after 
he outgrew his pet door and was forced to 
spend his first night outside, 

Pigs utter no squeals of joy; the squeal is 
solely a distress call, and it can be heard for 
blocks. Dr. Stanley Curtis of the University 
of Illinois measured average pig squeals that 
ranged from 100 to 115 decibels. (By com- 
parison, the supersonic Concorde jet was 
originally banned from New York when its 
engines exceeded 112 decibels at takeoff.) 


Paeans to Pigs 


But the pig's appeal lies more in its dis- 
position than in its varied vocalizations. 
Wrote naturalist W. H. Hudson: “He is not 
suspicious, or shrinkingly submissive, like 
horses, cattle, and sheep; nor an impudent 
devil-mav-care like the goat; nor hostile like 
the goose; nor condescending like the cat; 
nor a flattering parasite like the dog. He 
viewsus... as fellow-citizens and brothers, 
and takes it for granted, or grunted, that we 
understand his language... .” 

Is it any wonder, then, that enlightened 
souls ranging from Sir Walter Scott to pop- 
rock singer “Sweet Baby James” Taylor 
should make pets of these charmers? 

Drewry Little, owner of a marina and tav- 
érnin Virginia Beach, Virginia, didn't think 
soin 1976. A big man with a big voice anda 
belly that’s no stranger to beer, Drewry 
named his pet Hampshire pig Sweet Lips 


because “the first time Lever picked him up, 
when he was just a little piglin’ following af- 
ter his mama, he reached out and kissed me 
on the check. I fellin love.” 

Drewry took the piglet home. He hand- 
fed the animal, bathed him three times a 
week, taught him to stand on his hind legs 
for the dozens of Popsicles he received each 
month, and made him a favorite of all the 
regular customers. But happiness was 
short-lived. 

Drewry, unlike nmiyself, had failed to 
check first about local zoning restrictions. 
Someone blew the whistle on him, and he 
was haled into court, The judge ruled he'd 
have to give up his pig, 

Drewry fought back. He appealed the 
case to the circuit court (and also acquired 
another pig, Little Lips). He lost again. He 
appealed to the state supreme court, it re- 
fused to consider the case. Now, with his 
pigs boarded ata farm, he's pinning his 
hopes on the Governor of Virginia. 

“Tf that doesn't work,” he declared, “I'm 
taking this all the way to the United States 
Supreme Court, [have nevereven been con- 
fronted by my accuser, and that's a constitu- 
tional right, All l want is justice!” 

But it's the love of pigs, not legal issues, 
that keeps Drewry at the barricades. 

“Of all the animals I've ever been associ- 
ated with in my life,” be told me, “these are 
the most devoted. In my heart they mean 
just as much to me as any human does. 

“Ttell you, [look at those pigs and say, ‘Do 
you love your daddy?’ and I swear they look 
up atme and answer, ‘Uh-huh.’ " 

The big man’s eves were brimming. 

Without doubt Drewry feels—as 1 do 
too—that there was more than a grain of 
truth in the last commandment penned by 
Napoleon, tyrant pig of George Orwell’s 
Animal Farm: 


ALL ANIMALS ARE EQUAL 
BUT 50ME ANIMALS ARE MORE 
EQUAL THAN OTHERS 


O 


Merely an early morming yawn? Oris this Tennessee hog trumpeting indignant agreement 
with Sir Francis Head's observation that “There exists perhaps in all creation no animal 
which has less justice and more injustice shown him than the pig”? That may change if more 
people come to share writer William Hedgepeth's awe of the animals “unquenchably inquir- 
ing minds, each with a vast capacity for sustained wonder. And such a beatific quality.” 
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Rhythms of old Spain dance from 
the hands and fiddle of Pot Laian, 

74, white Tomas Franco, 22, strms 
along in the Old Cienega Village 
Museum, Located southwest of 
Santa Fe, the museum helps 
perpetuate the Spanish colonial 
culture of the nearby Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains. Like many other 
mountain residents, Lujan can trace 
his ancestors back to Spain. The 
waltzes and polkas he plays were 
handed down, father to son, for seven 
generations. The mountains are 
steeped in the lore of conflict and 
accord among Indians, Spanish, 

and Anglos, diverse peoples who 
share 4 legacy of deep religious 
convictions and cultural pride. 
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E WAS WORKING on his knees in 

the secluded flower gardenof the Holy 

Family Church of Plaza Abajoin Chi- 

mayo, Although he wore an open- 
throated shirt and his sleeves were rolled up 
to hig elbows, something about his demean- 
or told me he was a priest 

In halting English, Father José Maria 
Blanch said he had but recently arrived 
from Spain. He was the latest of a long suc- 
cession af priests who have come from their 
native Catalonia toserve the remote villages 
of the Sangre de Cristo Mountains of north- 
ern New Mexico. 

Touching soil-stained fingertips to his 
lips, Father Blanch threw a hiss toward the 
green peaks surrounding us. “Here they 
speak the Spanish of Cervantes!” His long 
ascetic face, an El Greco portrait come to 
life, was filled with childlike wonder. “For 
thirty vears I studied and taught the classics 
of the 16th century. T did not dream that I 
would ever hear that very Spanish spoken 
every dav. Es muy benite—it is very beaut- 
ful. Butitisanly one of the mysteries that are 
lockedin the Sangre de Cristo,” 

At that moment I could not reconcie the 
presence of mvstery with the sun-kissed 
country [had seen on the road up from Santa 
Fe. The pink-hued foothills, studded with 
pinion and juniper trees and rent with ar- 
roves, had seemed warm and inviting. The 
softhy contoured adobe houses, each with its 
garden of corn and chilies and beans, were 
brilliant in the July sun 

But as [ took my leave of Father Blanch, 
thunderheads thrust up over the rim of the 
Sangre de Cristo and obscured the sky. 
Tongues of lightning fickered and blasts of 
thunder reverberated through the valley. 
Then came the rain, a torrential downpour 
that had no preliminary of scattered drop- 
lets. Standing under a portal, an over- 
hanging roof, | looked about. All that had 
been dazzlingly bright was now gray and 
dreary, The green peaks of the Sangre de 
Cristo were cloud-bound and forbidding. A 
thought kept running through my mind—a 
land of sunshine and shadow. 

A shroud of mystery does hang over the 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains, and I was to 
encounter things difficult of explanation, 
The Sangre de Cristo harbors not only a 
Spanish dialect as it was spoken 300 and 





more years ago but also wise village elders, 

religious apparitions, ashrine with purport- 
ediy miraculous powers, and the secret Peni- 
tentes. This sect’s practices of scourging and 


crucifixion may have given the mountains 


their name, Blood of Christ 
Conquistadores brought Spain's culture 
to the Sangre de Cristo in the 16th century 


New Mexico became a Untted States terri- 
tory in 1850, but wasn't admitted to the 


Union until 1912, as the 47th state. “After 


that, everybody forgot we existed,” one man 


noted. “For that matter, so had Spain and 
VWexico, long before.” The remote heights of 
the Sangre de Cristo insulated villages from 
further outside Influence, freezing customs 
and language in atime trame long eclipsed in 
other parts of the Southwest 


Ranchos Enfolded in Natural Grandeur 


Flanked on the west by the Rio Grande 
and onthe east by the High Plains, this range 
of the Rockies rises in its northern New 
Mexico extreme to 135,161 feet at Wheeler 
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Peak. The state's highest eminence, the 
mountain embraces three of the seven lite 
zones found in western North America, 
from the ponderosa pine of the Transition 
Zone to the tundra of the Arctic-Alpine 
scattered through valleys bound on every 


side by forests of pine, fir, and spruce are 
hundreds of tiny ranchos, remnants of great 
and grants inthe days of Spanish and Mexi- 
can domination. incustry is scarce—only an 
occasional mine or lumber mill 


Excluding Santa Fe, the capital of New 
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No sun, but it's still fun to hang around 
Elma Bal's store in Potrero, even during a 
summer downpour. There you can bus 
aacks of pinon nuts, homemade tamales, 
pictures af Jesus, or souvenirs from the 
nearby Chimavea church and sanctuary. 
Potrerois one of several barrios m the town 
of Chimavo, where residents speak the 
spanish of the loth-century conquistado- 
rea Who came insearch of gold 
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Oo breathe 


hers of the Penitente: 


rroup, whip t 


ec" 


ruciixion. Some 


‘\fountain air, coo 
" bathe 
‘has, one locale for 
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hemsel 


l, fresh and joyous 


«4 the village of Tru- 


Richard Bradford's 
forming, Here mem- 
* a Roman Catholic 

ves and reenact the 


church officials once 


condemned the secret brotherhood: others 


h 


works. Perhaps 2 


fe) the se yerit 


w of 1 


ened in recent ye 


we defended it for its pielv and good 
[00 Penitentes remain, 
LET PTACHICES his lees 


Mexico and the southern gateway to the 

Sangre de Cristo, Taos, which Was irons 
ered by artists and writers in the 1890's, and 
4 few other towns, the population of thes 

-by-100-mile region (map, pages 42 
Hees than 50.000. Tt is overwhelmingly 
Spanish, with only small numbers of In- 
dians and Anglos 

The Spanish insist on being called just 
that. “The word Hispani ts for scholars. 
and (Chicano is for the big cies, master 


weaver David Orteca told me when I met 


foe ee viens Tht iollern jar be thi 
thor, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, September 1970 
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In Detense of Tourists 


[tts sein 


feels aku 


tars if sks 
1 zt is 


tounderstanecl ht Davicl ( rile ga 
to Spain. He can trace his fore 
Wew World back to Gabriel 
Wrlega, one of the early colonizers of the 
Chimavo region im the 1700's. 

We talked over the 


lonrrns and breathe ‘cl 


sound of thumping 
the PUNnePeNt lanolin 


Cental wool in the shop where ¢ight genet 


and va 
UY expanded his Pusiness, 


lions of Ortegas have made rugs 


kets. David recen 
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“Seither 


nas ler]. in some Mmessure. to #f 
sangre dé Cristo’s bar 


aan that 
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Against the outside 
“T have at least 
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local 7 
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‘Some of the 
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+ don't like it, 
ing brings too many towrists 
isn't really a bad thing. Tourists buy and 
then they go home, and the money they 

life better for all of ws 
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es snear here, 
because the weavy- 
But tourism 


spend goes to maka 
Wark 
erly breeds anger.” 

Anotner Chimavo resident parted with 
racition recently and opened a restaurant. | 
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chatted with.A rturo Jaramillo on the flower- 
decked patio of his ancestral home, Ran 
cho de Chimayo, where he serves tourists 
tempting dishes macle with the hot: chil les for 
is well known 
ple raised their eyebrows when l opened a 
restaurant, and others thought | was crazy,” 
he said, “Fora while [ was inclined to agree 
with the latter. Then the ide ‘a Cauent on 
Others will bed 
Still, atraveler can visit ascore of villages 
and look in vain for a place to eat, muc 
‘reason that few Angelo tourists 
of the v1 
and the reach of the law is 


which the region ‘Some ie 


one 1c soon 


h less 


9. mote!—one 





penetrate the region. Most ages are 
unincorporated 
short. amited to nvestizations bee: the state 
arising from old famih 

aloon brawls, or nerhaps a fight 
erupting ata wedding. At aweddimer “bv 


ervone is gathered together—can vou think 


enolic i if shootings 


[Pours of 


ofa better time to settle an old store?” 


mented a villager 

In some areas on the eastern of the 
mountains, where . there are 
hurning Memories of land: Pranis |S] 


an MOVIne into 
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side 
Poverty reign 
lone, 


ifter 1850, when Anglos beg 


yerina and his followers had iitge 


The outsider 15 not alwavs wel- 
e¢. Mora Valley is such an area, rife with 
bling houses and unemployment 
Communities like Mora are known in 
New Mexico as “Tijermia country.” Here 
live many revolutionan 
lender Reies Tijerina, who in 1967 staged a 
shoot-out with police at the courthouse in 
Tierra Amarilla. Earlier, as part of his plan 
to draw attention to the lost thand grants, Ti- 
y oceu- 
nied national forest lands for atew davs. He 


rested and sent to prison 


Lhe region 


Colm 
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| found the communities to the 
the Sangre de Cristo decided, 
Wandering through Chimavo 
Truchas, and Trampas, I came upon fresh] 
whitewashed houses and 
well-kept churches and cravevards—signs 
of at least modest prosperity 

From Chimayo [set out one morning for 
Cundiyo, 30 the village i known ol thie 
map, Local folk callit “Todos Vigiles"—A! 
Vigils. Until recently who lived 


. tended gardens. 


Ver vurne 








there had the same family name, Vig 

I journeyed down a@ steep road to this 
hamlet, which lies near the junction of two 
cotlonwood-fringed streams, the Rio Fri 
joles and the Rio Medio. The setting was 
pastoral, with abundant orchards. scattered 
farmnouses, and wandenne livestock 

Inathick-watled adobe home | visited 53 
year-old Norberto Vigil, patriarch of Cun- 
chyo's 35 families, Recovering from a recent 
liness, he nevertheless greeted me with the 
courtliness that marks the old ones of these 
spanish villages 

“From the time when our forebear José 
Antoni Vigil settled the land, we were all 
Viwis here,” be told me 

[said I could see how this was so with the 
mate line, but what about women who mar- 
red men trom outside the villager 

Norberto gestured with expressive hands 
‘Ttis very simple. If their men wanted to live 
here, they Were politely requested to chante 
their name to Vigil, Or leave.” He shrugeed 
(ntalisticalls 


who | 








‘But now there are young men 





lon't want to give up their name: 


Times change, vou know 


He held out his hand in good-bye, “They 
tell me Lamedying,”" he said, “But I donot be 
lieve it. l-was told in a dream that I would 
live to see three work wars.” 


For Soldiers, War Was Play 


(in another July day, in Chimayo’s Plaza 
Abajo, Dwatched a performance of probably 
the first European drama enacted in what is 
today the United States. In 1598, nine years 
betore the English settled Jamestown, sol- 
the condquistador Juan de Onate 
The 


‘ 
Hitr> Of 


staged Los Moros ¥ lox Cristianos, 
Moors and the Christians 

lhe sun glinted off the silvery crown and 
chain mail of the Christian leader, Don Al- 
fanso, as he gathered his mounted troops 
before his cardboard fortress 
resplendent tn shining helmets ancl cloaks 
Dearing crimson and white crosses, Their 
horses danced nervously, nostrils flaring. At 
the other end of the field the grand sultan 
stood ready before his Moorish cavalrymen, 
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who wore turbans and flowing robes anc 
carried gleaming scimitars 
Don Alfonso raised his sword and cried 





Scaring the devil out of kids, the abwelas 
with fencdish masks and crackine w hips, to make children recite nrayers. But not all abuches 
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out: “En el nombre de ia Crus vy del hwma- 
nade verbo—In the name of the Cross and 
the word incarnate,” 

With wild cries, the opposing forces 
charged and clashed in a melee of churning 
horses, sword against scimitar and shield 
airainst buckler. When it ended, the Chris- 
tian victory had been won and the sultan 
was converted from Islam, 

T walked with Father Casimir Roca, a di- 
minutive priest who hac been responsible 
for reviving the horseback drama nearly 
twenty vears before. He told me how the 
play had survived in New Mexico villages 
for almost four centuries—handed from fa- 
ther to son until it was set down on paper, 
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Appropriately, the drama takes place on 
the feast day of Santiago, or St. James, the 
putron saint of Spain. At the fair that fol- 
lowed the performance, the square behind 
the church was thronged with villagers from 
the mountains. 

Women who had not seen each other since 
the last feast day of Santiago kissed delicate- 
lyon the cheek, and men embraced with the 
hearty Spanish afrase. There was dancing 
to Spanish and Mexican folk songs. The as- 
pect of fair-skinned men and women with 
alabaster complexions and lustrous black 
hair and eyes. was so truly Spanish that | felt 
disiointed in time and place 

The lilting sibilance of the Spanish tongue 
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filled the air; English was reserved for the 
few outsiders who had ventured up from 
Santa Fe. The common greeting was the ar- 
chaic “sCome ecstamos?"—"“How are we?" 
—instead of the modern“) Como esta usted?" 
—"How are your” And one could hear such 
wotds as inie, meaning “I brought,” in- 
stead of the later traye. The Spanish of Cer- 
Vantes was indeed richly preserved here. 
Sacred Shrine Remains a Mystery 

The shrine of Santuario in the adjoining 
hamlet of Potrero is little known to the world 
in the religious spectrum that contains 
Lourdes and Fatima. For the Spanish of the 
Sangre de Cristo, however, Santuario has 


New Mexico's Mountains of Mystery 





HE FACE OF THE PAST peers over 
every sum-washed peak, forest, and town 
of the Sangre de Cristo. A cragzy land 
with mind-—stretching scenery, the mountains 
were once the hunting grounds of native 






, tribes, then stained with blood 
ow ee from Indian clashes with the 

= _ Spanish conquerors. The 
origin of the name Sangre de 
‘Cristo, Blood of Christ, is 
debated. Some say it was 








no peer. During Holy Week ten thousand 
pilgrims—many bearing crosses on their 
shoulders—come to worship at the chapel 
ind take sacred earth from a hole ina room 
beside the altar. 

The origin of the shrine is clouded in leg- 
end. One account is that about 1800 an ail- 
ing shepherd named Bernardo Abevia saw 
an apparition at the site and was instantly 
cured, Inanother version a burst of shining 
light drew him to-2 hole inthe ground, When 
he dug into the hole with -his hands, he: 
unearthed a marvelous wooden crucifix 
bearing a bloodstained Christ (page 432). 
Standing six feet high, the crucifix was intri- 
cately painted with golden leaves, 
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Red, hot, and tasty too, chili peppers 
from Chimayo please the taste buds of afi- 
cionades of Spanish-American food by 
heaving flavor as well as fire. Many swear 
they're the hest in the Southwest. Eduardo 
Martinez, 77, bots a five-pound string 
ento his shed for drying to the dull-red col- 
or that means they're ready for making 
sauce—which purists never dilute with to- 
matoes. Martince works from 5 a.m. to 
dusk and goes home to a house built as a 
dance hall 250 years ago 

Main strect is a winding dirt road in 
Villanueva (focing page). The village 
church displays a brilliantly hued 265- 
foot-lone tapestry that tells the story of the 
area from pre-Spanish days 


Other things are vet to be explained. The 
crucifix is a near duplicate of the “Cnsto 
Negro,” the famous Black Christ of Guate- 
mala. Was the crucifix fashioned by the 
same wood-carver, or is it of local origin? 
That it could have found its way 1,800 miles 
from Guatemala makes for heavy conjec- 
ture. And then there is the claim that the 
sacred earth of Santuario has worked a mul- 
titude of miraculous cures. Another lepend 
holds that the healing earth was known to 
early Pueblo Indians 

Father Roca led me through the primi- 
tively beautiful adobe chapel, pointing out 
that it does not contain a single nail. At the 
side of the fabled crucifix, be explained that 
this finely sculptured Christ figure ditfered 
greatly from the crude work of the santeres, 
carvers and painters of religious figures, of 
long ago. | saw crutches and canes of the 
cured, only a portion of many stored in the 
attic above. 

Finally, I visited the small room where 
the two-foot-wide hole of healing earth lay, I 
took up some in my fingers; its taste remind- 
ed me of sculptor’s clay. For more than a 
century anca half pilgrims have taken away 
the earth in little portions. 

Tasked Father Roca if he had witnessed a 
cure. “Not exactly,” he said. “But some 
Years ago came a man carrving his crippled 
litthe wife in his arms, They went into the 
chapel so that she could taste of the earth. | 
heard a scream, and the man ran out to me 
She followed, walking.” 

He spread his hands in perplexity. “Who 
is to say What cures them, medicinal earth or 
their faith alone? I have been to shrines 
throughout the world, but never have | seen 
faith so pure as here.” 


Youths Learn Pride in Their Heritage 


Father Roca, also of Catalonian origin, 
has served in the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains for 16 years. He talked of the poverty 
he found when he came. In spite of it, he 
zaid, the people were the happiest he had 
ever encountered, 

Some young people have left to seek jobs 
and new opportunities, he told me. When I 
wondered whether this was a trend that 
would change the mountain villages, he 
shook his head emphatically. “No! In ten or 
twenty years.the (Continued om page 430) 
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8 less lonely pursuit, Jay Thompson keeps company with Mae Martinez (left) 
at the Working Cowboys Rodeo at Vermejo Park. Reviving a long-abandoned 


tradition, the owners invite cowbows and area residents to vie for Prizes 
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Spanish flavor will be even stronger than 
now, The young are learning the ngnttul 
pride in their heritage.” 


Secret Sect Practiced Bloody Rites 


Although it is a subject that one inguires 
into with caution, lasked about the church's 
once troubled relations with the Penitente 
sect of the Sangre de Cristo. To my surprise, 
he waved his hand airily and said, “IT have 
the highest regard for them. 

“They have been a much misunderstood 


Signs of two cultures, mingled vet distinct, abound throughout the mountains 
Stark crosees crown San Geronimo Mission at Taos Pueblo, aclumpof apartmentlixe 
adobe buildines discovered by Coronado’s men in 1540. The 900-vear-old pueblo is 


people because they practiced whipping and 
crucifixion 2s their ancestors had in Spain in 
the Middle Ages.” he continued. “But they 
did much that was good. They cared for the 
sick and conducted funerals, and they pro- 
vided for the families of the dead. Most im- 
portant, they kept the faith alive for fifty 
years or so, when there were few if any 
priests in the area. The faith was their life's 
blood.” 

As we talked, pilgrims interrupted us to 
ask Father Roca to bless crucifixes and 





icons. He sprinkled holy water on the ob- 
jects and intoned pravers with hardly a 
break in our conversation 

"OF course,” he continued, “T learned a 
lesson early in dealing with Penitentes. We 
had a conflictin the village of Truchas. Thev 
had planned services to be held in their mor- 
ddas, meeting places, at the same time | was 
scheduling Holy Week services for the par- 
ish church. I was the first priest ever to come 
to Truchas, and the Penitentes were set in 
their wavs, On Good Frid av, Eheld services 


a 


inanempty church, Beinga practical man, | 
made peace.” 

Father Roca spread his hands in mischie- 
vous Satisfaction. “Since then, | have cele- 
brated Massinamorada. And I believe | am 
the first priest to be elected an honorary her- 
mane wiayor, or elder brother, of the Péni- 
tentes. Thatis progress, eh?” 

Later [heard a rare admission from aman 
who had been a Penitente. “What | am tell- 
ing you, I should not be telling you,” he said, 
“hecause we were under pain of expulsion 


home to 1.200 Indians, whose traditions deeply influence the renowned Taos art colo- 
ny nearby: At the annual fiesta at Santa Fe, fiesta princess Evonne Truiillo, 19 


(right), recites the Lord's Prayer in Indian sign language. 
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“The earth, O Lord, is full of thy mercy 
A puissage from the Book of Psalms ws literals 
true to the alling pilgrims who visit the San- 
tuorio de Chimayo, built, it issaid, where 4 
wooden crucifix (above) was unearthed. Fa- 
ther Casimir Roca helps a woman (below) to 
a room where =oil is taken from a hole in the 
floor and either eaten or spread on the thesh. 
Another room full of abandoned crutches ana 
braces stands as testimony to beltef in the 
earth's curative power 

[In Santa Fe, the San Miguel Mission (tac- 
ing page) & one of the oldest standing 
churches in the United Statce 





never to reveal our secrets. But I do not be- 
lieve in them anymore.” 

He paused, then plunged on. “When | 
was initiated, the sangrador, or bloodletter, 
cut three cashes along either side of my spine 
with the sharp edge of a flint. Then I had to 
crawl three miles through anthills, the ants 
biting at my cuts as I went. 

“Later | hac a heavy sin to atone for, and 
the hermano mayor had me flogged foraday 
with yucca whips. Every time fainted, thes 
brought me back with adrink of boiled sage. 
That gives vou vour strength, so that vou 
can endure it. 

“You ask if there were crucifixions on 
tsood Friday, Yes! It was not the worst man 
inthe village; that would be an aftront to our 
Lord Jesus. The one to be crucified was a 
good man, and he had to volunteer. In times 
before, some say he was nailed to the cross, 
butin my time, he was tled to the cross with 
horsehair ropes. This crucifixion has a 
name, ‘Tres Horas’; that was the length of 
Christ's ordeal, three hours.” 


Language Presents Stumbling Block 


Education remains a problem in the 
mountain villages. “The old people are 
ashamed that they cannot read English,” 
said Candy Montoya, a social worker in 
Cordova. “And they are terrified by govern: 
ment documents. They come to me with en- 
velopes hidden under coats and dresses, 
Usually the letters turn out to be Social Secu- 
rity stalements advising them how much 
they have been paid in benefits. When | tell 
them, they say things like, ‘Oh! You have no 
idea how relieved I am. I didn't sleep all 
night, thinking [ owed all that money.’” 

For the young of the Sangre de Cristo, fe- 
cent Vears have brought strides in ecduca- 
tional opportunity. Elementary schools now 
dot many of the smaller villages, and Buses 
transport youngsters to high schools in cen- 
trally located villages and towns. 

In higher education, New Mexico Hich 
lands University in Las Veras has accom- 
fished some minor miracles. In recent 
years, for example, the university has pro- 
duced 23 of the 88 public-school superinten- 
dents in the state 

“Students come here from the Sangre de 
Cristo villages with a heavy handicap in the 
English language,” President John Aragon 
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Riding short in the saddle, 4-year-old 
Hltan Chisholm of Taos Pueblo braces for 
the day be turns old enough to take 4 mean 
curve without the kickstand down. The 
pueblo governs tiself. Many Indians— 
some of them equally fluent in English and 
Spanish as well as their native fongue— 
work at outside jobs, 





Making the seene in the blur jeans of 
youth everywhere, teenagers watch the 
Santa Fe Fiesta (facing page), a local cele- 
bration dating from 1692. Threatened by 
such cultural homogenizers 25 television, 
telephones, automobiles, and tourism, Ute 
eurvival of the Sangre de Cristo’s olden 
wavs depends on the voung. 
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told me. “They blame their problems on 
their Hispanic background. They say, 
“That's the root of my problem. I'm not going 
tospeak that stupid languave again, eat that 
stupid food again, go back to that stupid 
town. It’s our job to teach them their Span- 
ith heritage is something to be proud of,” 

Facundo Valdez, director of the social- 
work program at Highlands, is one graduate 
who conquered the cultural conflicts and en- 
joys visiting his native village of Mora. He 
accompanied John Aragon and me on a trip 
through the eastern-slope villages. 

We set out with some trepidation on my 
part. | confided that on an earlier visit to the 
Mora region, I was met with open hostility 

“You cant blame them,” shrugged Fa- 
cundo. “Thev thought vou werearica, arich 
man, with designs on what little property 
they have left from the early land grants.” 

We passed postage-stamp ranchos run- 
ning down in rectangles to the Mora River 
When I remarked on their uniformity of 
size, Facundo said, TD hatis the oid spanish 
way. Qur grandparents and parents civiced 
their land equally among their children, so 
that they would always have a place to come 
back to one day.” 


Land Tax Too Heavy «a Burden 


Everywhere in the Sangre de Cristo the 
story of the land-grant loss 15 the same. Un- 
der Spanish and Mexican law, a man was 
not taxed for his land. After the area was 
ceded to the United States, however, a prop 
erty tax was instituted. When landowners 
neglected or were unable to pay the tax, their 
land was sold to speculating Anglos. The 
Spanish were left with small parcels of their 
orizinal 35 million acres 

It seemed to me that livestock was scarce 
in the verdant mountains, and in Taos | 
mentioned this to Jock Fleming, a stall offi- 
cerol the U.S. Forest Service. He manages 
473,000 acres in the Sangre de Cristo, in the 
Carson National Forest. Jock told me that 
only 3,000 cattle and less than 2,000 sheep 
grazed on Forest Service land, far fewer 
than the land can support. “Like everv- 
where else in the West, the trend in sheep 
raising 1s downward,” he said. 

Since the American sheep industry was 
born out of the churro breed that the con- 
quistadores brought with them to the New 


National Geographic, September 1978 





World, I found this particularly sad in the 
Sangre de Cristo. 

“Tt’s just getting too tough,” said Patricio 
Martinez of nearby Ranchos de Taos, whose 
family has raised sheep in the Sangre de 
Cristo fortwo centuries or more. 

A slender man wearing a short-brimmed 
sheepman's stetson, he leaned against a 
scarred pickup truck. “Synthetic fabrics, 
cheap foreign imports, predators, no one 
willing to be a sheepherder anymore. From 
1,800 head, lam down to 900, Lhate to quit, 
but there isn’t much choice left to me.” 

In the memories of villagers, the land- 
erant losses of times past as well as the more 
recent coming of the Forest Service both 
contributed to the eventual decline of live- 
stock raising. “We were stunned when the 
open range was fenced off by the Forest Ser- 
vice and the Bureau of Land Management,” 


one man told me. “We couldn't afford to pay 


the grazing fees. It was a sentence of death 
for the small ranchero,” 


Huge Ranch Evokes Bygone Days 


But there remains a region of the Sangre 
de Cristo where one can glimpse the magni- 
tude of the old land grants. 

In late September I ventured north to Ver- 
mejo Park. The cottonwoods along the 
stream bariks had become bursts of yellow. 
Aspens formerly unseen in evergreen forests 
had emerged in all their trembling golden 
splendor. Strings of red chilies hung on the 
portales of adobe houses, and the air was 
crisp and bore a faraway hint of snow. 

Vermejo Park, a mere remnant of the 1.7- 
million-acre Maxwell land grant, is still 
immense—495 000 acres of forested moun- 
tains, pristine valleys, and high grassy 
plateaus. Owned now by the Pennzoil Com- 
pany, Vermejo is one of the biggest ranches 
in the Southwest, with more than 3,500 
Hereford cattle. 

For several weeks cowboys had been 
rounding up cattle on the high plateaus pre- 
paratory to driving them to lower country, 
where the animals would be separated and 
the steers trucked to feed yards. 

On the morning of the big drive I arose in 
chilly predawn blackness and heard the 
clinking of spurs on booted feet in the bunk- 
house. After a big breakfast of ham andeges 
and strong coffee, we saddled up. 
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The cowbovs. were a picturesque crew 
ranging in age from 19 to 64. The older ones 
wore long weathered chaps that hung on 
their hips as if they had been born in them. 
The young cowbovs wore short chaps called 
“chinks” and high boots into which they 
tucked their jeans. Big sweat-stained hats, 
colorful bandannas, and warm coats fin- 
ished their outfits. 

There was a moment of inactivity while 
cattle foreman Slim Burmeister gave a few 
instructions. Then the cowboys scattered. 
Digging in my own spurs, [helped comb the 
ridges and ravines, driving cattle to the 
point from which the trail drive would be- 
gin. I soon learned that Vermejo cowboys 
prefer to docveryvthing at a dead run. 

Jim Taylor, a young man with strong, 
gaunt features and a shock of hair peeping 
out from the drooping brim of his hat, rode 
point because he knew the trails. Quiet Tim 
Zupan rode swing, to turn the herd at criti- 
cal spots. Other cowboys rode the demand- 
ing flank, pounding over rocks and fallen 
trees to gather in cattle that had scattered 
into high timber. The rest rode drag, push- 
ing the herd along. The air was filled with 
the sound of bellowing cows and bawiing 
calves, cut through with the staccato velps 
and shrill whistles of the cowboys. 


A Way of Life Still Free 


Along the way I rode every post except 
point and managed to talk with everyone. 

“Too many people crowd me,” Jim Taylor 
said. “Here I can take off on a horse and be 
by myself.” Sandy-haired Bart Rhea said, “I 
don't like towns, and I like to keep on the 
move. You learn something new from every 
outfit.” Black-hatted Even Collinsworth, 
who had grown up in Tennessee, gone to 
school in New England, and hitchhiked 
through Europe and Africa, said, “] came 
west to be a cowboy. I've learned as I've 
gone along. I love the freedom of this life.” 
Serape-clad Joey Martinez, whose fatherisa 
cattle foreman, said, “The men of my family 
have been vaqueros for generations in these 
mountains, I see no reason to change that.” 

I left them at day’s end, bone tired and 
dusty—and envious of these men who had 
turned their backs on town jobs and found 
freeciom in the unpeopled reaches of the 
Sangere de Crista, 
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VHS vitkeo Camsete reconder opthonal. 


You're looking at the new General Electric Widescreen 1OOQ. Asuper- 
size color TV with a picture three times the size of a 25" diagonal console. 
A picture that makes you feel like youre at the movies, A set with the ad- 
vanced cba features you expect from General Blectric. | 

Like VIR. The Emmy award-winning color system that gives you realistic 
flesh tones, blue skies, green grass. Automatically adjusted by the broad- 
casters signal on many programs, GE won the Emmy just last year for being 
the first to use VIR. 

And electronic tuning With the chairside convenience of randomaccess 
remote control, So you can go from channel 2 to 83 instantly. 

Call toll-free 800-447-4700 [ in I. 800-322-4400 } to find out where 
you can see this and other examples of GE leadership in television. 


This is GE Performance Television. 
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OU GET MORE THAN YOUR MONEYS WORTH AT TOYOTA. 
ONE EXAMPLE 
THE SR-5 LONG BED SI 


| More confidence. Thats wha! we build every day. For more people 
More comfort. The comlon ol a car chiser Wear wah iy wat can say. “Tf you can fnicta beter Dull trucks (han.6 

_ ¢gmes standard in every SA-5 Spon foyeta: (buy. And mote and mare people are buying Revodtis, 
Truck Plush carpeting: buckelgeats: finding cut that Toyotas-are built bette theta hery thought passitte. 
AMIFM racho and tinted glass all aod 
up lo more comion than you expact 
ofa truck 


different truck models are 
avetable, More thycks 

to cheese from tan ary 
ciher manutacturear's ling 
inv Gul Chass. 






























yom. A. cargo 
aria ower Sevan leet 
leno and an 1100 Ih 
payload capacity 
DOovise: mine Piaf 
ample room and fanng 
for most inaerte * 














Sport thick Garris sfanciere t with = Sat 
cWerdnve transmission 1G Gelver mriates tt 
per gallon than you probably thoucht 
bodaible ofa truck. In 1978: EPS tests the 
58-5 Sport Trucks were-ated al 37 mpg 
highway 23 mpg city, These 1976 EPA 
ratings are estimates Your, mileage will 
vary depending on your driving habits 
and your Tuck's condition and equin- More, to turn to. 7 ea 
rant Caltomia ratings will be lower dealer network is pedi 
cer ),O00 thentet service 
denarments. When a koyota des | 
need Service it Car get the best; 


More now. Right now. We can? tell you when, bul all prices 

will probably go Up, including trucks. So if you're thinking about 
buying & new truck, think about buying a Toyota naw. There will 
onobably never be-a better time And when you buy @ Toyota now, 
you'll find out what real satisfaction is 








TOYOTA 
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l rs eS Ar re Peek Pe ee ee Pas ton et mu a ; 7 -. ; P 
Pol A PRIZE-WINNING PHOTGQJOLANALISTS attest to NATIONAI 
EOGRAPHIC’s Continuing leadership in the publication of su- 


perb color photography (counterclockwise from right] 


James FP. Gleir re eas Press Club ot America Award 


ior South Airica’s Lonély Orieal” (June 1977 1; Devid Alan Harvey 


Who photegrached “Puget Sound: Ses Gate ot the Pacitic Norh- 


weet (January 19/7), “Japans Warrors- of the Wind” (April 1977) 
and Caley oe Youintul Waban With Gr Cr id ars ‘MWiay oy) 


Wes famed Magazine Piotographer of the Year by the Pictures. ol 


the Year Competition of the University of Missouri School of Jour- 
Ss lico See ers I, ii eS es es int a 
Laem ard he Nationa Press Pholtoomohars Asoc iatiy 


= =, 


c, WAECA Makes an educational grant for this contest! 


ikon, | est 
honored Lean Conger with its World Understanding Award for his 


ee ! a bs = . i i . i 
PLL raons iF rye Pi by 1 Journe iF = = Fl ins I (LS = la { Ne in ‘ay Fiali it 


ir] r i 
foday. Inthe same contest Taylor Gregg won the Magazine Picture 
Ecitors Award for “The Celts” (May 1977): “Janan’s Amazing In- 
i EN 7 


and Sea." and “The Voyage of Brendan” (both December 1977) 


oare (ne World of DiZe-WiInners: nominate 6 tiend below 


= 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP 


oe, 5 CALENDAR TEAR 197) MEMBERSHIP DUES INCLUDE Aaal! to: The Secretary CHECK 
oe SUBSCRIPTION TO THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SEO) Cesc rapeni Secrccnet'y OME 
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An unprecedented collection of U.S. Stamps and Commemorative Covers... 
including 200 Mint Condition Historic U.S. Stamps issued over the past half century. 


You could devote a lifetime to stamp collecting — 
and still not have a collection as magnificent as this 
one. Imagine owning 200 of the twentieth century s 
most historic U.S. stumps—in mint condition, as 
originally issued (20, 30, 40, 50 vears ago). Imagine 
each of Discs stumps preserved forever —within a 
clear cupsule on a beautifully-engraved com- 
memorative cover, bearing an important anniver- 
sary postmark, 


Now this collection of a lifetime can be yours. 
The Postal Commemorative Society annouttees the 
finest oollection of his- 
toric U.S. stamps ever 
assembled anc otenend ta 
collectors — Historic 
Stamp, of America, Fora 
limited time only, you 





eee 


stamps — including 
many of the most prized 
issues of all time. Stamps 
like the 1925 Valley 
Forge tue... the 1924 
Thomas A. Edison com- 
memorutive .., the 19a2 
William Penn stamp ... 
the 1945 Kwo Jima stamp 

the 1944 Lincoln's 
Gettyshure Address issn 

the 1965 Civil War 
Centenmal issue ... and 
the 196% Moon Landing 
stump. All of the stamps 
in the collection are na 
longer avilable from the 
Post Office. Some of 
these stumps are rarely 
seen today — especially in 
mint condition, 

A new ned 
ewciting kind ol 
commncmorative cover 
Becunse these stamps are so historic —ard many of 
them are diticult to obtuin in mint condition —acnes 
and exciting kind of commemorative cover hus been 
designed to showcase, and protect the stamps tn this 
collection, . 

The historic stamp will not be postmarked. [t will 
be preserved forever within a chear protective cup- 
ai bes that is puart ot Pac hi heautifully-enuraved Cee, 
The stamp is protected against damage or mishun- 
ding. [t will efmays remain in its original state! 





Important Anniversary Postmarks 
On ecoch cover in this collection. the U.S. Postal 
Service will apply an official postmark—in the came 
city where the historic stamp was-originally issued, 
on the precise anniversary date of the stamps First 
Dav of face, 
\ Sweeping view of American history 

United Stutes commemorative stamps provide a 
sweeping View of every facet of American history 
and achievement. Each stamp bears an outstanding 
work of art —speciilly commissioned irom one o 
Anvericas mast outstind: 
ing artists: to dramatize 
the importance of the 
subject commenorated. 

Included are stumps 
honoring presidents and 
patriots, inventors and 
explorers eos In portant 
treaties, victories, and 
milestones in American 
history stamps crle- 
brating our cherished 
freedoms und ideals. [tis 
a magnificent heirloom 
collection that you will 
enjoy sharing with your 
farnily and that you will 
hand down with pride to 
sHOCReding, geterations 


The First Edition 
closes foreree 


an Seplember 0, W078 


C.S. POs T4G68F , 

Hin ear eee Subscriptions for the 
og ica > First Edition af Historic 
Stumps of America must 
he recenved no Later than 
September 30, 1975. 
Only First Edition stab- 
geribers coll be able fo 
obtain aff 200) ceners at 
the guaranteed Firwt Edi 
Hon price of just $3.50 per 
Cora, 


UNITED STATES | 
ie ae oe 


. Cea Ts 





Asa First Edition subscriber, you will receive your 
covers at the convenient rate af four per month, 
sturting in Qetoher, S75. Your Tuurantedd prioe 
of $3.50 per cover includes the historic stamps, the 
ever with protective capsules, the ionportant ann, 
veréary postmarks, and a custom collectors albu. 

To subscribe, send no payment now. You will be 
billed $14.00 for each monthly fowr-cover shipment. 
Please remember the September 30, 1075 First Ecti- 
tion closing date, Mail your reservation promptly! 


A New Kind of Commemorative Cover 


In each case, the historic U.S. postage stamp itsell is placed under a clear 
protective capsule, where it will be safe from dirt, dust, logs, and accidentul 
mishandling. Elsewhere on the cover, the U.S. Postal Service will 
officially apply the anniversary of First Day of Isswe postmark—which 
will give your covers an added collecting distinction. 











HISTORIC U.S. POSTAGE STAMPS - ANNIVERSARY POSTMARKS, officially 
including many al the finest stamps of the past applied by the U.S. Postal Service in the sane 
Oo) years. Stamps honoring great Americans, city where the historic mint stamp was 
treat events, major achiewements, and originally issued... .on the precise anniversary 
important milestones in American history date of the stamps First Day of Ine 
Each stamp is furnished and preserved in 
oniginal mint condition. 


You can become a First Edition subscriber! 
First Edition Reservation Deadline: September 30, 1978 


Each cover 
PERSONALIZED 
with the collectors name 
and address, ifdectred 
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Announcing OF ET “NORMA N ROCKWELL 


A limited edition in fine Gorham China featuring LZ classic 
Rockwell paintings never before available on collector plates. 


Subscription Deadline Sepiember 30), (O78, 


Ship Ahoy 





1978 Sorurday Evening Post Co Plate Approximately 84" Dia 


‘FINE CHINA PLATE COLLECTION 


No one has captured the spint of America like 

Norman Rockwell, Soolten, looking at a Rockwell 

panting ts he looking in a Mimo: we recomize 

ourselves of recall the way we were 

A Magnificent Tribute to America’s 

Best-loved Artist 

Now, for the first time ever, twelve of Norman 

Rockwell's greatest puintings will appear in the 

splendor und permanence of fine china. The Dan- 


Back to School 


bury Mint is proud to announce The Norman 
Rockwell Fine China Plate Collection, a beauti- 


Convenient Acquisition at 
o Gusranteed Price 


You can réserve your collection of Norman Rock: 
well plates simply by completing the attache 
reservation application and returning it today. Il 
iS TOL necessary tosend any money with your neser- 
vution. You will be billed for each of your plates 
Individually at two-month intervals at the same 
Low price. 


(Grandpa's Girl 





Assured Satisfaction 


It you recerve any plate you are not completely 
satished with for any reason, you may retum if 
for replacement or refund. Naturally, you may 
discontinue your subscription at any time: 


ful way to enjoy Rockwell in your home.and pre- 
serve hus art for future peneraticns. 


Plates of the Very Finest China 


Fach of the twelve plates in this collection will 
be crafted by the Gorham Company, creators of 
heirlooms since 1831. 

The same meticulous attention to detail that 
Rockwell lavished on his orginal paintings will be 
taken to render them faithfully on fine china. As 
4 finishing touch. a luxurious band of precious 
22 kt. gold will be individually hand-anplied to 
each plate. 

An Important Collecting First 
This murks the first time that these twelve classic 
Norman Rockwell paintings have appeured on fine 
china plates. And please note that these paintings 
will never be authored to appear on china plates 
aguin. Thus, the total number of china plates 
bearing these classic Rockwell paintings will be 
limited to the mumber of subscriptions entered 
for this collection. 
Limited Edition 

To further enhance its collecting value, The Mor- 
man Rockwell Fine China Plate Collection will 
be issued in a strictly limited ecition, available 
only [rom the Danbury Mint and only by advance 
reservation. The U.S. edition of this extraordinary 
collection will be limited to the number of reser- 
vations postmarked by September 30. 1978, and 
then will be closed forever. 


HESERV ATION APPLIC ATION 


The Danbury Mint Whiuoxt Be 
47 Kichirda Avenue q arhadd Hy 
Norwalk, Conn. (i855 Septerniser Ul, 1974 


Please accept my subaenpion reservation to The Norman 
Rack! Fane Cine. Pie Collection. | understand thiat 
this collection isa limited adithwn of 12 Pine (hime Planes 
cach Gepcting a ciicrent orman Rockwell painting 
Phe plates will. be awed ofa rate of one every twornnths 
#8 guaraiieed orice ol EELS per plate (plus $1450 
postaee-arnd hauling | 

lindertand that | need sen} tie money mae, | wall be 
billed for each plate individually at pacomonth inmerals 
| may conce) my subseription wt any time, and any plate 
thst | arin teat eampletely saitisfied with may he retuned 
Tar re pine or refine 


Mabie. 
Ahiress: 


City State. 7p — 
WU Check here pow win eich plate charged, au it is 
Src. Ary OGR 

(i Bank Amecicard! View Cl Master Charge 


Credit Card hao. 


| ccc 


“My Sunstream solar systems 
save me money and energy. 
I'm a believer.” }?*-+--5. 4" 














The Kodak Carousel projector is a good 
example of such a product. Tried, proved, and 
improved over time. 

Tt uses gravity to gently drop each slide in 
place. It's whisper-quiet, too. 

Ir fearures a curved-field projection lens. 
For sharp edge-to-edge projection. 

lt uses the Transvue slide tray thar lets 
you see the number of the slide shown, even 
in the dark 

It comes in many models. So you can 


ton. 





choose just those features you want. Such 
as remote control. Automatic focus. Even 
automatic slide changing at timed intervals. 
And there is a wide variery of accessories made 
for it. Everything from special-purpose lenses, 
trays, stack loader to special “presentation 
aids" 

See the Kodak Carousel projectors at 
your photo dealer's. From less than $123, 
And enjoy the projector that keeps gerting 


better. Pree is eubject to charger woth noo 


haan Kilak Company. 1978 











INTRODUCING: 


THE PENNZOIL 
THAT SAVES GASOUNE. 








Maven ‘oll 


Es GASOLINE 
es (a2 Fi.0z) 460 





Ask for it. 








Most people “blow” the $ 


F A MAN OR woman earns an aver 


ave of just S15.1.NW) a year, he or she 


Will make nearly $700,000 during the 
sual 45 years of employment 

Yet, LLS. Dept. of Commerce figure: 
show that muilions of people end up their 





working years with an income of less than 
2200 a month after retired—and 
that includes the monthly retirement 
checks they get from Social Security! 

A few hundred dollars «1 month! That's 
hardly enough money toenjoy all the wood 
times we all 


they’ ne 








promise ourselves after wwe 
Sy) weatthires In fact, at Loday : DPICeSs, 
it's barely enough to survive on, 

WW hy da 50 Inany men and women end 
up with so littl to show for nearly a half 
century of work? Usually, it's bevause 
they didn't bother to take «are of them 
solves first! 

They pay thi 


department store 


supermarket and the 
the tailor and the 
fas station owner and the banker—and 





le(t over for 
their own future happiness and security, 

And, miiny pm 
think about it, until they woke up one 


le! 


never seem to have mone’ 





le never stop to even 





Life's more enjovable when you know vou'll 


J Q 
Mea : 2 srletes mah vt bee 4 til} ri Fa | | Thin 


Your °700, u00? 


TOO,000 they 


— 
— 


earn! Will you? 


morning and discover to their sorrow that 
time has finally run out on them. These 
foOlKS are. af COUPSe, reall SHV Liter “ho to 
themselves, Strange... but that’sthe way 
human nature often works. 

Tet, Many experts have noted that 
peapte who have the money it takes to 
reniiy enjoy an active retirement —an 
absorbing hobby or sport, travel, enter 
CHINnmMent, ¢lc,—seem to enjoy better 
health and longevity compared to those 
wl OA Pores bo at around bored, boThely 
and frustrated because they don't have 
Sports and 
hobbies. to entertain ia mily ind frends, 
to. be “an Lhe go. 


| Ea i . ge Le : 
rhe PTO Tic 4 Lo tra gl ti Cm try 


Is it too lute to start doing something 
Lis problem? Awcrl ul nil! 
In fact, by paying yourself first with 
at can fimount to & smit}) part of Your 
Nncome, You can ruarantee yourself a sub- 
stantial added monthly income, in-addition 
to Sovial Security, thut you tan never out 
ive, or that Can even help Vil retire eurly 
if you want to. | 
And now you can get, by mail, 5 Valuable 
“Muney Book” that tells how simple 
it can be to wse the assured monthly 


ant 





aoe 
VW 





meame benefits of eash-valne life nor 





dneve protection to puaruntee yoursell the 
ou'll need and want for u 
more secure and happier life. 
fill out snd dete the Whores 
Kook” coupon, and place it in any envelope. 
Then detach the Hunkers 
heuly jabe 
nd t sd pe: i ta the front of your envelope, 


» 
" oa | a F 
il li Lita Cee 





SIT 
oe a . 
DuUSiInes: 


the bottom of the Pa 


The n mail, pustage-free, 
It ould Mane the elif 
happier and more worry-free future...or 
one mace miserable by heme forced to 
Hneh every penny to pet Theres no 
obiigation for this important service, 





Leen al 


| ___ MAIL TODAY # POSTAGE-FREE 
| | Free’ meoniey POOR Upon 





NO OBLIGATION 
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| Bankers Life ry ‘ 
| and Casually Company 4d 
ft hicwon, Whip ti L 


US easy fo use ihe poslace- 

free “uses Aeply 

fabe! below fo mail your 
Money Book” coupon 


Simply cutout th 
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If you've already decided not to 
send for your free Fm lag Book”... 


PEL Ot Sp Seen my StCY With so much concern about 


nan OP WOorrk.nl who i ib int Le rested i ir 


their own Snancial security wouldn't -- health, shouldn't more people replace 


want to send for the “ Ni Aoney BOOK 9 

free and by mail —in order to find out the vitamins theyre losing: 

more about how to help guarantee 

Lhemselves the acided money they 

need and want for the future. Vitamins are essential to everyone's health tion of vitamins. Particularly B,, B, and folic acid 





The body reqouires vitamins and minerils to main What's more, alcohol COMSUM PTO Con lead to DOH FT 
BP ns 4 i Sr my oe ; rh vain : ae | Pe a : 5 
Perna De You Teel Vou don 't have to Lats fis acu ie  Thes Se nutnents ure eating habite and a comsistently poor dret 
do anything right now apout your Aen tial & wits in ti be dys pricess of convert- hve Pall, : 
ni iood ti enerey one im bt lit Oo hoedy Less , Lt VOU take oral con 


eee lal Tuture. But that's the Very - 


Ph Arches has shown that its very possible to 
e250n all too many folks end up come wp short an vitamins over a pertodd of tim 


tr icy ppt ves, VOU vitamin 
i ie els ay be i! rik 


; i th eine a. I iat, if ir a. 5 1 ch c War 1 j “2 a | a | ee | 'L 
with far less money than they need with gradual depletion of body stores. Then, ona Resear ch yderdanngare yea 
1 aL levels are sree depbebecL, notieedalb he sy Tr iat a lero nropOrtion 
fa Diehl y Eloy lite the ¥ W veLy they Wet. CTE rifi sil | tha i Le than Le mii ie 


Wo Ca | se WNL IPPetiLe Ana Len Gee Womneo wy hi ) Wee Le Fa 


other noaeann for . 

It yt Mo have VE SOTDE One! PAaSOT tor Wen te starbutr y, Bae Te Sarl cor oonatant dow. miy have re nla ed levels 
Tot sending | lor the tree “Money “ness Tey occur Lav Ting f vitamin levels aver af, B i Bis Be Be. Bi and : 
- } Fees ahi extemled periods con alloc body = chemistr PC Acid Tour Vitimin B 
rif OK . | I'd B.D’ pr eC ia te if. if you fq send yee a fa | Li Lit ahh iF Cees eT oar i i] i i 





. : and. in turn, result in abnorm dial i netabolism. Thi nets can increase Tram two to ten times the nor- 
me 4. letter and tell me about it Lhen con influence your perlonmance nit! amnunt. for instance. Ask your physician 
‘ Tou ma¥ notiven know you aren't cetting Dieting aril poor eating hahits, 
enough Vitamins you eat on the run or slp Meals, or eat less 
As part of ewervedas than normal se vou LH 










Hn. Vol oo Dahesh ORE WHEN, You My 
may be lawering the level not be getting all 

ol Vitis in Voli the Vitamins and 

ay, and robbing other nutrients you 
you of theae vital need. Tf children 

nutrients snack in between, 





George Hunter 
Director, Public Information 












Smoking sured vour nNutrithous + 
Vitamin (:. meals ma Nec — 
Tou are end upinthe garbage. ~ : oa 
nrobably How ty replenish the vitamins you mav lack. 
aware of tn Fortunately ne teare a variety of wavs to 
cOntiNUine make sure YOU ough v vitamins. First, eat a 
controvers' balanced cliet, fea turing a Vari ty of nutritious 
= about smok foods, Today, many foods are fortified, eo read 
. os | ing and the nutrit ional labels of the fo od VOU buy, amicl 
Free “Money health. But choase wisely 
a hae i Tay mot Just to be sure, you can take vitamin supple- 
Book gives , he aware ments daily. There area number of different formu- 
that. smoking may rob the body of vitamin C. Fact Atta ns | incluchine mul tipi Vitamins and B- ae imple ~ 


| you importa nt i =it icles hive sie that blond plasma Les els of with C. as we ie 13 = suppl ement= ofindividual — 
Lak tamind® wereas much as 30 percent lower in sitpern ins. Since vitamins are essential for good 
facts about a : Sees vitamin iS heateaie a daw to oroteet 


, i YOuUF present ‘ Ey nla Feast ee yours? Infurmation Service, | 
ans future financial Kacy baeatien it iiterteres with the body's utiliza- Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley, N.J. 07110 

security. Use the postage- 

free coupon inside to send 


for it today. 


No cost or obligation for 
this service. 
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Your health is our concern. 
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st “ermuimical-- — 4 - . 


ven carry you, at speeds ih ine 
OF mtn, to bust iessolestrnatinnes 
all acres the cob int 


___ Know any friends who want to learn to fly? Tell them about the General Aviation Manufacturers Assocation Take? Sweepstakes 
] leey crnilz| wi a $50,000 airplane just fro Carn then private pabst license. Have them call TOLL FREE. 24 hours ane F Sweepstakes 
for the BEECH “TAKEOFF” operator: USA 800-447-4700 (in Ilinoks, 800-322-4400) Canarks 800-261-6362 (Toruntn, 445-2231) 
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400 pages 11 maps 
413 full-color illustrations 
Large 8'/," x 10°/," size 


Only $12.95! 


Worfy) volume and visit hundreds of acho! proces 
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Clip and mail this coupon for a free examination 
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High-prowed Viking 
ships adorn coins of a 
realm that dominated 
most of the 
Known workd y 
u thousand 
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shields rim 
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of the seas. The 
stockier <narr 
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When their settlement 
wis unearthed, a saga 
unfolded. Readers 
thiared the thrill of 
discovery—as they 
often do—in the 
pages Of NATIONAL 
LEOGRAPHIC, 


National Geographic File 
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Send For 
Tittanys 
Blue Book 


Probably 1 


fad calaiog 


inthe country. Hs 216 Tull-coror pages 


feature our collections By Iiitany 


designers of 


erystal, watches, gifts and much more. 


Available in October. Two collars 
heer Tiffany, Please sand me the 


Tiffany Blue Book | enclose 42 


ame —— 


State 





~ TIFFANY (0, 


HEW YORK. FIFTH AWE. 2 57TH ST. *4 


Are you kidding me? 
A big double bed, television, 
air conditioning, and only 
$12.95 a night? It 
doesnt compute. , 


The price above i isn presentative and may vary i resorts or by sectson. 
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Collegiate Dictionary. 


Its where the words live. 


America’s best-selling dictionary 
doesn't just define words—it brings 
words alive. So you can feel the frenetic 
beat of a “disco,” get the tangy taste of 

“wassail,” and sense the bitter enmpti- 
ness of “rip-off” For this is the diction- 
ary that offers thousands of quotations 
and usage examples plus scores of illus- 
trations—all arranged to make mean- 
ings clearer than ever. Just $10.95 
wherever books are sold. Merriam- 
Webster, Springfield, MA O1101. 
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* Economy ts 
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For resernations call toll-free 800-446-6900 
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Pick of the crop. 

A basket of fruit. a fine natural cheddar — this is 
our pick for a really fresh dessert, The fruit you pick 
could be grapes or apples.or pears. The cheddar. 
of course, is‘(Cracker Barre! from Kraft. 

[ 4 another ee America spells cneene RRA pl 


Cracker Barrel. Our pride. Your joy. KRAFT 
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There are 
no simple solutions. 
Only intelligent 
choices. 
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a This is the new 1979 Lincoln Versailles. 
~The pride of owning a Lincoin distilled to a 110-inch wheelbase. Your choice of 
custom roof designs makes the new Versailles a most personal luxury car. 


LINCOLN VERSAILLES 





A Message for involved Americans from Atlantic Richfield Company. 


think America’s future is black. Coal black. 


Coal was our main source of energy until about 1940. 
The energy from coal kept us warm in winter. Cool in 
summer. Powered our first radios. Vacuum cleaners. 
Electric toasters. In those days, America ran on coal. 





Today, America runs on oil and gas. And it looks like we 
have about a SO year supply left. Scientists, the qovern- 
ment and the energy companies are busy developing alter- 
nate energy sources. But those new sources wont be 
available for many years. We need more time: 


Goal can buy us that time. 


There's still plenty of coal left. And today, we have better 
ways of extracting it. Safer, more efficient ways-of burning 
it. If we start developing our coal reserves now, we can 
make a smooth transition to other eneray sources such 
as solar energy or nuclear fusion—both with unlimited 
energy potential. lf we wait around, we may be in trouble. 


The way | see it, sometimes you have to dig up an old idea 
before you can come up with a new one. 


Atlantic Richfield Company believes that one of our national goals must be a national eneryy 
policy that includes a plan for the prompt and orderly development of our country’s coal 
reserves. You can help make it happen, Consider the facts. Take a stand. Get involved. 


For a free booklet with additional information on this issue, please write: Atlantic Richfield 


Campany, Coal, PO. Bow 30169, Los Angeles. CA 90030 
si 
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THE REFLECTION OF YOUR DECISION 
TO CHOOSE EXCELLENCE. 


‘Mamiya 645 ay 





The purchase of a Mamiva Mib45 enlargements of supenor quality, 
reflects a conscious decision te ches Be excel: ‘The SYSLEM) Iie ‘tudes the lenses anc 
lence, And it’s a decision thousands of serous accessories to meet your current photegraphic 
phic tograp hers have sed dy made challenges and these you'll face in the future. 
Around t ric, he | Manuya name You wont outgrow the Mbé-15. 





appears on mare pr fessional Meche Tor tret Versatility, caftsmanship, and the 

cameras than any other. The highest compli ability to pr duce quality rest ilts are the 

ment a Gumera Can earn 1s an mdrvidiial things Mamiya builds into the M645 System 

professional trusting it for a livelihood It's no qoinadence these virtues are precisely 
You may be arnong the millions why what all serious photographers seek from 

now own! a high quality Jom SLE. [f sa, yaou themselves 

oc OW It + Ci AS¥ tO ha nelle and AOCeD LS Wer Perhaps YOu Shilel Visit 3 1 Manuva 

[ hare cable lenses and accessomes. Mamiva dealer to invest urate thus reflectic maf excel 

deliberately retained all these desirable char lence for yourself, You're also invited to write 


CLETISLICS ¢ Me IAN SY Stems TOM the Minds Bell & Hos well. Ma mya Com Ip ealiy, hey 
Phe ne : result, however, was a system thal 5G-O19, 7100) Mclomck Rovwacl, hese II. 
foes beyortl he limuts of 35mm photography 60615, for a detailed system descnption. 

"the MMH15 ts a mediur-format camera BELL - HOWELL-MAMIVYA COMPANY 


[ts larger image size deivers better results— C]o7R All Rights Reserved 


Mamiya M645 


“Myin insurance se citienlia’ NewEnsland Life, of couse Whe n” 


You'll find our selection of financial services. inchud i CRAY INSLNnce, oul of this word. too 
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e perfect gift for 
less-than-perfect 


student. 







(ne thing most 
students doa lot 1s type 
Unfortunately, many of them | 
are not what voud call perfect typists. 

That's where the Smith-Corona 
Cartridge Ribbon portable with the 
Correction Cartridge can help. With 
I, YOU Can correct Most PYPiuig errors 
easily and neatly in only seconds. 

lt comes with a long-lite nylon rib 
bom. [here's also a film cartridge ribbon 


available in tive colors, to give a sharper, 


crisper typing image. [he film cartridge 
ribbon makes special papers look even 
more special, 














Die porenied siap-in 
Carecion Carmridge. 


Wecant 
PrOMSc You the 
sun and the moon 
ona platter, or 
even an Ain bio- 
logy. But what we can~ 
promise you is great tyvp- == 
ingand easy correcting with America’s 
favorite portable, the Smith-Corona 
Cartridge Ribbon typewriter. 

And in an imperfect world, maybe 
thats enough, 


Is/c/m| SMITH - CORONA 


“There is nothing permanent except change. 


Heraclitus 
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size category with such wagons as 

aces no other wagon looks anything 
L. 

Plenty of interesting options, like 








genuine lealher seating, let you make our LeBaron 
your personal wagon, Add Chrysler LeBaron Town 
& Country to your life, And you'll add a ;— eo. 
litthe life to your atyle. =... 
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